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For wale 


Attractive Home 
At 3002 La Salle Ave., Cor. 30th St. 


Eight rooms, hardwood floors, furnace, 
large closets, porch lavatory, garage, shrub- 
bery, lawn, trees, Lot 50x150. 


For investment purposes. Att rear of lot, 
adjoining wide alley, 2-Story flat building 
could be erected, facing 30th Street. 


Price $7200---Terms to Suit 


Apply 114 East 4th St., Care The Graphic 


Use 


“L. A. GAS” 
For Your Range 


A Satisfactory and Reliable Fuel 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Home 10003 Main 8920 





Do you ever tell your 


friends how. you enjoy 


The Graphic? 


























IFOR SALE 


Attractive Home 


at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 
adjoining. Lot 60x200. House almost 


new 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 








| ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


Los Angeles to 
$ 20 PAYS ALL San Bernardino 
"°° EXPENSE 

















Riverside 
Including All Side Trips Redlands 
and 
RESERVED SEAT And AIl Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mouatains 





Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY | 
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NON-PARTISAN ELECTION LAW DUE 


NTEREST in Sacramento centers in the prog- 

ress of the Young non-partisan election bill 
which as the chief administration measure has 
been the target of sharp attack leveled by the 
opposition. At this writing it appears fairly 
certain to pass the assembly by a good majority 
without amendment. For nearly a week the bill 
has been under fire, more than three score 
amendments, designed to emasculate the measure, 
having been proposed and defeated in seriatim. 
Speaker Young has stood pat on his bill and be- 
hind him have ranged the administration forces in 
solid ranks with from twelve to fifteen votes to 
spare on every ballot. In a small way the fili- 
buster led by Assemblyman Schmitt of San 
Francisco, Republican, has been in the legisla- 
ture what the opposition to the shipping bill was 
m congress, save in results. The minority, at 
Washington, aided by enough Democratic recal- 
citrants, succeeded in blocking the measure; 
Schmitt and his allies are doomed to defeat. 


We can see no genuine reasons why the non- 
partisan bill should be defeated. As we have 
heretofore argued, it will do for state politics 
what already has been done for city and county 
elections. It is natural evolution and bitter as 
the pill may be to hidebound party men they 
will have to swallow it. After all, it only reflects 
what the majority of citizens have shown by 
their votes is their true viewpoint. One has 
simply to pass in review the vote of the state 
last November to realize how completely party 
lines were severed and the independent voter 
triumphed. That same condition of affairs is 
noticeable in national politics, President Wilson 
m his Indianapolis speech declaring that the in- 
MeePalevoter now holds the balance of power, 
the once solid party vote no longer coalescing 
apViGMnger acting as a unit. It is useless to 
kick against the pricks. The non-partisan bill 
Seema to become a law and the reluctant 
Party man may as well accept the inevitable. 


Qi Course, the prospective new law will not 
‘t the election of United States senators. 
direct Primary law will govern their selec- 
and candidates of parties will contend, leav- 
the representative of each political organi- 

4 to fight it out at the general election. 
ue Sa much stronger argument for the 
ee Parties in national affairs than 
ie Ai county and state elections. Of 
Weakeng - ye es out of Parties in the state 
€ politicians striving for supremacy in 


national affairs, but among intelligent people 
independent thinking is bound to govern and 
the best men representing the best policies will 
get the preponderance of votes. That was shown 
last fall when Senator-elect Phelan was chosen 
as the fittest candidate to be sent to Washington 
at this time to look after the interests of his 
state. It was not Democratic votes alone that 
elected him, it was the non-partisan elector. 





CITY AND COUNTY MERGER BUNCOMBE 


NSOFAR as consolidating the city and county 

offices, pertaining to the assessing and colleci- 
ing of taxes, there is probably almost unanimous 
agreement as to the desirability of such a con- 
summation; it does not require legislative action 
to achieve that result, as ways and means are pro- 
vided. But a consolidation of city and county, 
through physical annexation of territory, is a far 
different matter and it is certain that the Benedict 
bill, recently introduced in the legislature for the 
purpose of increasing the territorial scope of Los 
Angeles, will meet with warm opposition in the 
county precincts. Even if it is approved by the 
legislature it will hardly receive indorsement at 
the polls, at least, not in Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Alhambra and, possibly, South Pasadena. Why 
they should yearn to cede their autonomy to the 
metropolis is not apparent. Local improvements 
would be difficult of attainment if a city council, 
having no particular interest in suburban life, 
were the initiative source. 

Why Los Angeles should want to reach out for 
the provinces is not clear. Who inspires the 
movement? Not the people, not the citizens. We 
have seen repeated underground efforts made to 
annex Fruitlands, by devious methods of eliminat- 
ing opposing votes, yet in every instance the at- 
tempt has been defeated. Bigness, territorially, 
does not constitute greatness in a city. How ab- 
surd to characterize the miles of agricultural land 
in the San Fernando valley as urban property. 
Yet it 1s planned to include a vast stretch of acre- 
age, widely separated from the city proper, and 
call it Los Angeles. What supreme folly! But 
greater for the territory so annexed than for the 
metropolis itself since it will be obligated to 
double taxation without reaping adequate returns. 
Of course, there is the doubtful privilege of be- 
coming consumers of aqueduct water, which is a 
boon to be bestowed only on those living within 
the city limits. This may induce other thirsty 
souls to come in, regardless of the premium, but 
hardly the “dry” precincts contained in Pasadena 
aud. Ione, Beach. 

In fact, there is strong opposition to the plan 
already to be noted in the latter city and the 
divergent reasons are sound. Why should we be 
annexed to Los Angeles when no good physical 
reason exists for such a union? is the argument. 
The statement is made that when the unoccupied 
stretches of country between the city and the sea 
are built up, so that the communities naturally 
merge, then will be the time to think about and 
plan for a political union. Long Beach has 
plenty of water-bearing territory with no court 
interdiction to deprive her people of tapping it 
for domestic purposes. Pasadena is similarly 
adamant in its attitude toward consolidation. <A 
well-governed, beautiful little city having a most 
desirable assessable area, the advantage of be- 
coming a tail to the Los Angeles kite is not ap- 
parent to its propertv owners. There is good 
argument for the merging of South Pasadena with 
the larger foothill city, since the two communi- 
ties are almost one physically, but we can dis- 


cover no sound reason why Pasadena, Alhambra 
and South Pasadena should vote away their right 
of self-government. It is inconceivable that any 
one of the trio will, but there is no telling what 
the specious-voiced gentlemen who are sent forth 
by the secret conclave to preach consolidation 
will be able to accomplish. There was former 
City Clerk Handley, for example, who imbued the 
residents of Mt. Washington, several years ago, 
with the desire for annexation. Nothing that he 
promised ever culminated, except the double 
taxation, with no corresponding benefits. We 
are opposed to all kinds of buncombe proposals 
and city and county consolidation is surely one 
of the most flagrant of gold brick games. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FALL OF PRZEMYSL 


ARDER on Austria than on Germany is the 

Russian occupation of Przemysl (pro- 
nounced Zemysal) which, after a heartbreaking 
defense, finally capitulated to the besiegers. That 
the defenders were starved out rather than out- 
fought is revealed by the terrible tales, meager 
though they are, that have come over the wires, 
the revelations of survivors. lor upward of a 
week prior to the surrender of the fortress the 
inhabitants were reduced to a horseflesh diet and 
of that only a limited quantity. Added to exces- 
sive hunger were the sufferings of thousands from 
typhus or cholera that materially lowered the 
stamina of the camp. Throughout the siege the 
weather was most trying. In spite of the physical 
weakness of the Austrian garrison a spirited de- 
fense was maintained to the end, although for 
many weeks prior to the surrender the situation 
was known to be hopeless. From a force of 
170,000 officers and men sickness, starvation and 
wounds reduced the defense to 117,000 soldiers, 
2500 officers and 93 members of the general staff, 
which was the roster of prisoners taken by the 
Russians. 


There is no discounting the fact that the fall 
of Przemysl is fraught with serious consequences 
to the Austrians. It leaves the road to Cracow 
practically open to the Russians and with the 
renewal of activities on that stronghold the out- 
look for the defenses of Hungary is not encourag- 
ing to Austrian arms. Upward of 200,000 Rus- 
sians have been engaged in the siege of the fort 
and their release, flushed with victory, will prove 
a terrible menace to Hungarian territory. If the 
advantage is pressed home the world need not 
he surprised to find the dual kingdom, moved 
by a spirit of self-preservation, suing for peace, 
realizing the hopelessness of relying upon Ger- 
many’s aid. Even now, Austria is exhibiting signs 
of serious irritation because of the suggestion of 
her ally that Italy be bribed with one of her sea- 
(ports to the south, in order to keep that power 
from joining forces with the enemy. Naturally, 
the suggestion is not received with favor and with 
Russia pounding at the door of Hungary with a 
horde of well-seasoned troops it is not unlikely 
that Germany may find herself fighting alone in 
another month, with Austria thankful to hold 
intact her present possessions. 


What starvation has done for Przemysl the 
British hope to accomplish in a larger way with 
Germany and to that end the allies are making 
strenuous efforts to cut off all food supplies from 
neutral countries. But Germany is a resourceful 
nation and possessed of an indomitable spirit. 
So long as her people believe—as they still, 
doubtless, do—that ultimate victory is assured 
them, there will be no weakening in any direc- 
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tion, even if short rations for the masses appear 
to be inevitable. It is when the insidious doubt 
creeps in to discourage and disturb the populace 
that the nation, psychologically, will begin to 
droop and lose heart. What would be the effect 
of Austria’s quitting the conflict is not difficult to 
foresee. For a month or so the Germans with 
superb courage, would make herculean efforts to 
achieve a great victory that would enable them 
to retire with honors and self-respect, but in the 
event of failure the blow to the national amout 
propre would be severe. There are signs, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, that the end of the 
war is approaching and the fall of Przemysi is 
a decided factor in the prospective cessation of 
hostilities. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF TELEPHONE ART 


NA ORE fascinating than any novel is the an- 
iva nual report of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company to the 
stockholders, for the year ending December 31, 
1914. Appended, is a letter, dated March 15, 1915, 
from President Theodore N. Vail, to the direc- 
tors and security holders; the two documents 
combine to form a publication of absorbing in- 
terest. It 1s a review of the growth of the Bell 
telephone system in the United States, and when 
it is said that the gross revenue of the system in 
1914—not including the connected independent 
companies—was $226,000,000 an idea of the 
enormity of the business transacted may be 
gained, It will help, however, to know that the 
number of stations constituting the system in 
this country was 8,648,993, of which about onc- 
third were operated by local co-operative and 
rural independent companies, or associations hav- 
ing sub-license or connection contracts with the 
parent system. 

It makes one gasp to learn that the total mile- 
age of wire in use for exchange and toll service 
is 17,475,594 miles, of which 92.6 per cent is copper 
wire. Underground conduits, representing a cost 
of $90,000,000, hold 9,260,165 miles of cables, 
which are valued at $104,200,000, or a total in un- 
derground plant of $194,200,000, Thirty years ago 
there were only a few hundred miles of under- 
ground cable in operation, due to the fact that 
for every mile of buried cable the transimission 
was cut to the equivalent of one hundred miles 
of overhead wire. But the necessity for the use 
of cables, owing to the great increase in tele- 
phone service, challenged inventive minds to 
overcome this loss in transmission, with the re- 
sult that the problem was successfully attacked 
until now more than nine million miles of wire 
are in underground cables. In certain districts 
these cables carry 2400 wires in a sheath having 
a diameter not greater than two and five-eighths 
inches. It is stated that by using the cable im- 
provements designed by the central engineering 
staff, the associated companies are saved, in the 
construction of their cable and subway systems, 
a sum in excess of sixty millions of dollars. 

Many telephone subscribers of the present day 
can recall the first crude telephone line with its 
iron wire strung on poles and house tops, using 
the ground for the return circuit. The electrical 
disturbances were frequently so loud in the tele- 
phone as to destroy conversation. It was soon 
evident that iron wire was not so good a con- 
ductor for the telephone current as it was for the 
telegraph current. The talking distance, there: 
fore, was limited by the imperfect carrying power 
of the conductor and by the confusing effect of 
all sorts of disturbing currents from the atmo- 
sphere and from neighboring wires. It was the 
hard drawn copper circuit that greatly extended 
the range of transmission, and the metallic cir- 
cuit, transposed according to the methods devised 
by the Bell engineers, that eliminated the out- 
side disturbances. But along came new troubles 
for the telephone when disturbing currents, gen- 
erated by powerful electric light and power cir- 
cnits, were called into use. It has been declared 


that if these high power circuits had been dis- 
covered and in operation before the telephone 
was invented, the results ob:ained from the first 
telephone lines would have been so utterly im- 
practicable that the commercia: value of the tele- 
phone would have been regarded as negligible. 

Recently, the Pacific Coast was thrilled by the 
story of the completion of telephonic communi- 
cation from ocean to ocean. Not only can Cali- 
fornians talk with the principal cities on the At- 
lantic Coast, but the extension of this service will 
presently include the larger cities of the United 
States, so that direct telephonic intercommunica- 
tion between them all will become general. While 
the accomplishment of transcontinental  tele- 
phony is the culmination of years of scientific de- 
velopment and marks the end of an era, it 1s not 
to be regarded as the end of progress. [Even 
greater things are confidently promised by the 
engineering staff within the next decade. What 
strides have been made in electrical science since 
the telephone was born! Then, industrial elec- 
tricity was simply a dream, the electrical en- 
gineer, as now considered, did not exist. At that 
time the original Bell Company was not an-oper- 
ating concern; it owned the telephone patents and 
leased the telephones. There was no great con- 
fidence in the “Yankee toy,” so-called, hence it 
was not possible to create, for purposes of de- 
velopment, any large organizations with proper 
financial support. 

But with the growing appreciation of the value 
of the telephone came thousands of inventions 
and for the protection of the rapidly increasing 
business it became necessary to co-operate 
through a central concern and the Bell Company, 
having the largest interests, assumed the adminis- 
trative work, which included the operating, tech- 
nical and patent branches of the business. The 
service today, according to President Vail is the 
result of organization and system. Its assets 
have grown from $60,081,000 in 1885 to $1,019,- 
774,080 in 1914. Correspondingly, its liabilities have 
increased from $41,215,500 to $820,929,181 in the 
same length of time, leaving a surplus and re- 
serve, however, of nearly $200,000,000. President 
Vail, in his letter to the directors, argues that 
fair treatment to all public service corporations 
will insure well-constructed, well-maintained and 
efficiently operated utilities. If too many bur- 
dens are imposed the reverse will be true, and 
bankrupt public service, in time, means bankrupt 
communities, he points out. He would take the 
fetters and restrictions off the employment mar- 
ket, keep a good watch on those who do not 
want to labor, and punish those who betray con- 
fidence. In view of the local situation, this glance 
at the Bell system, with its 
tions, is well worth while. 


immense ramifica- 


NO RAILROAD MONOPOLY HERE 

PPARENTLY, the belief is current in cer- 

tain circles east of the Alleghanies that Cali- 
fornia has only one railroad in the state, to-wit, 
the Southern Pacific, and that in agitating for 
the purchase of the Western Pacific Governor 
Johnson is to be commended on the ground that 
the state has no competitive transportation line, 
but is wholly at the mercy of a monopoly. Even 
so well-informed a publication as the Christian 
Science Monitor is found taking this view. So 
far as the acquisition of the Western Pacific is 
concerned it would benefit California but little. 
The initial cost of acquiring the property at auc- 
tion sale would be merely the beginning of a 
terrible drain on the state’s resources, for not un- 
til millions more were expended in building im- 
portant branches and feeders within California 
would the road amount to anything. Meanwhile, 
we might inform our eastern friends that in the 
Santa Fe transcontinental line and in the Salt 
Lake system the state gets excellent service and 
that each road is a stout competitor for business. 
The Southern Pacific by no means has a mon- 


opoly of the traffic. Let us cherish these bona 


fide rival systems by evincing a fairer Spirit to- 
ward all three rather than take from them what 
they have earned. The introduction of a fourt, 
road that would parallel present lines would rob 
capital of its rights, and benefit nobody. We 
have an excellent remedy for all unfair schedules 
in the state railroad commission and beyond our 
borders in the interstate commerce COM Mission 
To parallel existing lines, which seems to be the 
plan of the Western Pacific state ownership ad- 
vocates, is to create economic waste. It is “ar 
most as expensive as the old form of serving 
roast pig, as described by Charles Lamb, by burn- 
ing down the house—a costly and entirely un- 
necessary procedure, 


“EFFICIENCY” IN THE POPULAR MIND 


TREQUENTLY, in the early months of the 
4 ~=war, the statement was made that the Ger- 
man army and the Standard Oil Company are the 
most efficient organizations the world has known, 
Possibly, not a little of the American irritation 
against Germany is to be traced to the opposition 
to certain ideas and practices which the term 
“efficiency,” as viewed by both these organiza- 
tions, contemplates. It is not that the American 
people are inimical to efficiency, per se, but they 
do object to the wish to dominate, which in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, considers anything that 
brings results not only permissible, but desirable, 
Their doctrine demands that their opponents 
must pay not only their own costs, but those of 
the more efficient concern; they must know all 
about the plans, resources, and possible action of 
their opponents. For this purpose, spying, 
(espionage) of any and every sort is fostered, in- 
cluding the bribing of trusted employes, gettin, 
their own attaches placed in important positions 
with the tentative enemy, obtaining from such 
their records and plans by hook or by crook, 
which means by burglary or other criminal 
means. It may be that the American public is 
mistaken in crediting either or both organiza- 
tions with the ideas and practices outlined; that 
the popular mind is imbued with such a belief, 
however, is well established. To eradicate it 1s 
not to be done by vehement denials and accusa- 
tions against the other fellows, but by proving 
by their own actions that such methods are wrong 
and unjustifiable. 


MINIMIZING ARMY LIFE HAZARDS 


T HERE were two cases of typhoid fever im 
the United States Army in the year ending 
June 30, 1914. Two other cases in recruits who 
had been less than a week in the service should 
not be charged to the army, as the disease was 
evidently contracted before enlistment. The 
mean strength (including Philippine scouts and 
Porto Rican troops) was in excess of minety 
thousand. Allowing for changes of personnel by 
discharge, expiration of service, etc., there must 
have been more than one hundred and ten thou: 
sand individuals in the army in this period. 
Compare this with conditions during the Span- 
ish war, or in our Jarge cities. Granting Los 
Angeles a population of four hundred and forty 
thousand, there should have been but eight cases 
of typhoid in the city for the same time. There 
were a good many more every month. The use 
of anti-typhoid serum in the army explains the 
difference. (In 1909 before this was done there 
were 173 cases.) Of the two cases one had re- 
ceived but one of the three injections consideretl 
necessary, the other, full treatment three yea!’ 
before. No deaths or injury of any sort has been 
traced to these injections though the most care 
ful watch has been kept for untoward results. 
Advance has also been made in preventive met 
icine in other lines. Military medicine 1s doing 
its best to minimize the hazards and risks ol 
assembling unattached men in large bodies in © 
traordinary conditions of living, but this . 
can hardly be made into an argument for wat 
or the military life. 
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Jbromsings in an alt 
ook Bhap 


PEAKING of old books,—did you ever come 
S across “The Gilded Age,” with its delightful 
character of Colonel Eschol Sellers? What? Da 
not correct me, please,—I said Colonel Eschol 
Sellers, and I have the book to prove it, whick 
] found in the library of my neighbor, Judge An- 
drew Hodge, formerly, like many of our best 
citizens, from Chicago. “The Gilded Age, a Tale 
of Today,’ by Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner, Hartford American Publishing Com- 
pany, 1873. In this work the name of Colonel 
Eschol Sellers occurs 248 times, by actual guess 
You are still a doubting Thomas? Very well; | 


R, 


‘will call “Mark Twain’s Autobiography” to the 


stand. Please tell the jury, Mr. Clemens, what 
you know about Colonel! Sellers. 

“lt ig a world of surprises. They fall, too, 
where one is least expecting them. When [ in- 
troduced Sellers into the book, Charles Dudley 
Warner, who was writing the story with me, 
proposed a change of Sellers’ Christian name. 
Ten years before, in a remote corner of the west, 
he had come across a man named Eschol Sellers, 
and he thought that Eschol was just the right 
and fitting name for our Sellers, since it was odd 
and quaint and all that. I liked the idea; but I 
said that the man might turn up and object. But 
Warner said it couldn’t happen; that he was 
doubtless dead by this time,—a man with a name 
like that couldn’t live long,—and be he dead or 
alive we must have the name; it was exactly 
the right one, and we couldn’t do without it. So 
the change was made. Warner’s man was a far- 
mer in a cheap and humble way. 

“When the book had been out a week, a col- 
lege-bred gentleman of courtly manners and du- 
cal upholstery arrived in Hartford in a sultry 
state of mind and with a libel suit in his eye, and 
his name was Eschol Sellers! He had never heard 
of the other one, and had never been within a 
thousand miles of him. This damaged aristo- 
crat’s program was quite definite and business- 
like: The American Publishing Company must 
suppress the edition as far as printed, and change 
the name in the plates, or stand a suit for ten 
thousand dollars. He carried away the com- 
Pany’s promise and many apologies, and we 
changed the name back to Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers, in the plates. Apparently there is noth- 
ing that cannot happen. Even the existence of 
two unrelated men wearing the impossible name 
of Eschol Sellers is a possible thing.” 

_ Samuel Langhorne Clemens was born in Flor- 
ida, Missouri, in 1835, and came of an old Vir- 
ginia family on both sides, the Langhorne ladies 
being noted for their beauty from generation to 
generation. Mr. Clemens used to boast that his 
alcestors were pirates and slavers in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time—and so, he would say, were 
Drake and Hawkins. In fact, he confessed, there 
Was a time when he wanted to be a pirate him- 
self. Geoffry Clement, a later ancestor, helped 
to sentence King Charles to death, which did not 
help the family very much in Virginia, and that 
Was one reason, probably, why Samuel’s father 
lit out for the West. Mark might have laid 
claim,—though I never heard that he did, for he 
Was very modest, to descent from Romanus 
iemens, better known as Saint Clement, of the 

“rst Century, A. D., by some identified with the 
pons Flavius Clemens, who was put to death 
y Domitian on a charge of atheism, and by oth- 
8 as the Clement mentioned by Paul in Phil. 
sae as his fellow laborer. 
seme perk hung tenaciously to his regicide an- 

ert | e tells of attending a dinner given in 

Betis. 'y the American ambassador, William 
Se Phelps, and the latter, who was proud 
ie ae ae pointed out in the drawing room, 
of the st st a cabinet minister, in an engraving 
ei iaieot Charles [., his ancestor in the per- 
i ee of the secretaries. “I put my finger 
tao Says Mark, and retorted with 
is “Tage mae Ancestor of mine. But it 
story matter. I have others!” Telling the 
ee oe pe ucgites: It was not noble in me ta 
londiy qeoeve always regretted it since. But it 
anded him : . O 
aeeo.. “owever, it made no difference in 

. tlendship, which shows that he was fine and 
igh notwith t dij : . 
gin, A ‘Standing the humbleness of his ori- 

nd it was creditable in me, too, that I 
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could overlook it. It made no change in my 
bearing toward him, but I always treated him as 
aie equals’ Gant you beat ite 

Clemens, as we know, took to piloting on the 
Mississippi, where he made a name if nothing 
else, and in 1861 went to Nevada, where in the 
following year he got a job as city editor of 
the Virginia City Enterprise. Virginia City is not 
so big as Saint Louis, but it is a right smart big- 
ger than Florida, Mo., and a heap more cosmo- 
politan than either, with much ginger to boot. 
Like Kipling at Lahore, Mark Twain inhaled the 
invigorating ozone of the mountains, and grew 
in stature accordingly. As secretary to the sec- 
retary, 1n a nepotistic sort of way, (the secretary 
of the territory being his brother), he made no 
mark, but as city editor of the Enterprise he 
studied character and absorbed local color,— 
and there was no end of both, and the Jumping 
Frog and Roughing It were the product. He 
made some money, and being an Easy Mark he 
sunk it in promising mining enterprises, even as 
you or I. Fact is, I have often wondered if he 
bit on Humboldt River Gold and Silver Mining 
Company, as I would like to have the satisfac 
tion of being in such good company. 


Looking out for a larger field, or at least one 
more thickly populated, he drifted in to Sau 
Francisco, where for the first time he salted his 
lungs with Pacific air and snuffed alternate odors 
of northern pine and tropic palm. He mixed with 
the placer miners from the Sierras, with wheat 
ranchers from the Valley, and sailors from the 
Seven Seas, and holding licenses both as editor 
and piiot, he was able to swap stories with all. 
He “met up” with a bright young fellow whoa 
had drifted in from Albany, New York, and was 
filling the chair of recent literature and acting 
as express messenger and printer besides, in the 
University of California,—Bret Llart by name. 
The two joined forces to edit the Calhfornian— 
a weekly magazine of both promise and perform- 
ance. ‘Twain, however, had the mining bug deep- 
ly imbedded in his cocoanut and Bret Harte’s 
stories did not tend to lull it to sleep, so when he 
had accumulated a little pile he went back to 
Nevada to tackle the bear again in his den,—and 
again the bear got his scalp. With impaired 
vigor he passed six months in the Sandwich [s- 
lands where he laid up a stock of health and lazi- 
ness that lasted him all through hfe. Returning 
to California with a lot of brand-new stories 
of poi, and other things,—stories that were real- 
ly fresh in those days,—he went on the lecture 
platform, against the earnest advice of his friends, 
and surprised them by making it a howling suc- 
cess. 

In 1867 Mark Twain went to New York, and 
his “Jumping Frog of Calaveras,” published in 
that year, was accepted as his title to rank with 
the elect in the literary field. But declaring 
that no pent up Utica, or even Gotham, should 
contract his powers, he joined a party of relig- 
ious tourists in the Quaker City for a voyage 
to the Holy Land and Egypt. But the tourists 
little imagined that they had, as some of them 
afterward expressed it, a Jonah aboard, or they 
might possibly have cast him into the sea. His 
naturally broad mind, and a perception of hu- 
mor which his more serious and more single- 
minded fellow-tourists lacked, made him see the 
beaten paths of the pilgrims in a different, and 
very possibly, a truer light. At all events, the 
world has placed the seal of approval upon “Inno- 
eents Abroad,” which it has denied to the greater 
part of the conventional journals of Palestine 
pilgrims. 

In recalling the career and the virtues of 
Mark Twain, we should not forget his connection 
with the Webster failure, which may be associat- 
ed in the history of literature with Sir Walter 
Scott and the Ballantyne failure. From 1884 to 
1894 Twain was affiliated with the publishing 
house of Charles L. Webster & Co., of Hartford, 
when the failure of the firm upset the author's 
ambitious plans and sent him again to the lec- 
ture platform, and a foreign tour, which, with 
his great personal popularity, was more profitable 
than book-making. In less than two years he 
succeeded in satisfying all the creditors of the 
firm, and putting by a comfortable surplus be- 
sides. From 1890 to 1900 Twain lived in Europe, 
dividing his time between England and the con- 
tinent, and his “Yankee at King Arthur’s Court,” 
and “Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc” tes- 
tify to his versatility and his conscientious study, 
in which he reminds the reader of Kipling, for 
while “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and 
“Innocents Abroad” are the masterpieces upon 
which his reputation stands, it in no way suffers, 
and is, in fact, enhanced by the “King Arthur’s 
Court “and ~ Joan or Arc” 

The story of the origin of the psuedonym, 
“Mark Twain,” from an early experience in pilot- 
ing on the Mississippi has been so often told 
that it need not be repeated, but an incident not 
so well known is that the name had previously 










been taken by Capt. Isaiah Sellers, in the New 
Orleans Picayune, making a very singular, and 
also double, coincidence. Isaiah, however, never 
troubled the creator of Colonel Mulberry Sellers, 
nor did he ever attain more than a local fame. 

But where was I? Oh, about the change in 
the name of Colonel Sellers, and the calling in 
of the few volumes of the first edition that the 
agents had delivered, except the copy possessed 
by my friend Hodge, and perhaps a baker’s doz- 
en more. And that reminds me: We have most 
of us forgotten, 1f we ever knew, that Thack- 
erey fell into a similar hole with Vanity Fair. 
William Makepeace not only drew, in the char- 
acter of the Marquis of Steyne, a pretty accurate 
pen-picture of the Marquis of Hertford, a well- 
known sporting nobleman of the day, but with 
the same facile pen he limned a life-like portrait 
of the marquis which any pot-boy or postillion 
would swear was a true and not a counterfeit 
presentment of the notorious old roue. 

When the number with the drawing appeared,— 
Vanity Fair, like many popular novels of the pe- 
riod, being published in paper-covered parts,— 
the fat was in the fire. The publishers received 
a prompt notification from the noble lord’s at- 
torneys, and the attorneys for the publishers 
made disclaimers and apologies for the regret- 
table circumstance,—and the—ah—unfortunate 
coincidence, etc. It’ was <pointed out, alse, by 
the publisher’s attorneys, that if the case should, 
unfortunately, come to trial, it would be neces- 
sary, to prove the libel,—since no names were 
mentioned, as none, indeed, was ever thought 
of,—for the plaintiff to prove also its essential 
coincidence with facts, thus maintaining the le- 
gal maxim: “Ihe greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” A compromise was effected, entirely 
honorable to both parties; the suit was not 
pressed, and the objectionable sketch was sup- 
pressed,—killed—but the Steyne story was pub- 
lished without cutting, and its application was 
well known and greeted with approving laugh- 
ter in every coffee-house and club in Jondon. 

One thing more about Mark Twain, the man, 
before we leave him. The Press Club of Chi- 
cago cherishes his memory with pride and af- 
fection as its originator and first,—if I am not 
mistaken,—honorary member. You, my dear S. 
T. C., have no doubt heard John McGovern and 
others tell of that delightful meeting in Chicago 
of choice spirits (it is unnecessary to say that [ 
was not there, and tell the tale from memory, 
and no doubt imperfectly) along about 1885,— 
Stanley Waterloo, Melville Stone, rane B. Wil- 
kie, Frank Vanderlip (yes, 1 mean the banker as 
is}, Billy Knox, and more of that ilk,—and how 
Mark Twain expressed surprise that Chicago had 
no press club, and suggested that one should be 
organized without delay,—-and it was done. And 
if the aforesaid Press Club of Chicago has not 
set up a plaque, or something of the sort, in honor 
of that American humorist of blessed memory, 
it is a lamentable oversight. 

Of Colonel Sellers it has been said by an Eng- 
lish critic that “he is a sort of American Micaw- 
ber. But while Micawber’s golden dreams are 
the merest moonshine, Sellers 1s always a man of 
ideas, and his schemes possess a certain plaus- 
ibility of their own.” And he naively adds: “The 
difference is due to traits that are purely national, 
and Sellers remains a genuine American type.’ 
Yes, and the fine part of it is that the dreams, 
which we aptly call visionary, of the American 
promoter, not unseldom come true, and the Sell- 
ers family scattered through California and 
found so numerously in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Imperial and other Southern California counties, 
may be credited with much, perhaps 99 44-100 
per cent of its uplifting. May the memory of 
Mulberry Sellers, and his creator, Mark Twain 
(call him Clemens if you will,) long be green in 


the land. 
—JOHN T. BRAMHALI. 
ieinreaks, Sacramento Co., Cal. 
hMarcheze= (es: 








John Muir’s account of school boy battles in 
Scotland is pertinent at this time. Bob stared 
impudently at a scholar of another school. The 
Other boy slapped his face. “This opened the 
battle, and every good scholar in both schools 
was soon drawn into it. After both sides were 
sore and weary, a strong-lunged warrior would 
be heard above the din of battle shouting, “J’ll 
tell ye what we'll dae wi’ ye. If ye’ll let us alone 
we'll let ye alone’” and the school war ended 
as most wars between nations do; and some 
of them begin in much the same manner. 


Nineteen jitneys (mostly Main and Moneta) 
and twenty-two other autos passed north on Main 
street at Sixth street in seven minutes. It cer- 
tainly looks as if a number of these buses were 
running for pleasure rather than profit, even if 
two did bear a second label reading, “75c an hour 
anywhere,” 
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Life’s Little Comedies---lV 
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MRS. MASON SAYBROOKE. Forty-five. 
Thin, sallow, nervous, hysterical. Deat. 

PAUL TEMPLETON. Editor of The Daily 
Blade. Forty. Bachelor. Not insensible to 
women’s graces. 

(Interior of editorial rooms. Paul sits at flat, 
oaken table, writing, when door opens and Mrs. 
Saybrooke, closely veiled, comes in). 

MRS. SAYBROOKE 

I am looking for the editor. 

PAUL 

I am he, madam. Won’t you sit down? (He 
waves her toward a chair). 

MRS. SAYBROOKE 

(She bows. Draws chair closer to Paul's desk 
and lifts her veil): Excuse me, I don’t hear well. 
Are you the editor? 


PauUL 
(Nodding): Yes. 
MRS. SAYBROOKE 
(In loud, flat voice, so common with deaf per- 
sons): | want you to help me! 
PAUL 
(Diplomatically): In what way, madam? 
MRS. SAYBROOKE 
My husband is paying altogether too much at- 
tention to a widow and I want you to frighten 


him. off. 
idle. 
(Embarrassed): I, madam What can I do? 
MRS. SAYBROOKE 

(Triumphantly): Put in a piece saying that if 
Mr. M nS e does not stop his flirta- 
tions with the blonde widow from the east he may 
read more about it in the Blade than he will care 


FO. Se G7 
PAUL 
QO, but I couldn't print that, madam! It would 
be unethical. Besides, (smiling) your husband, 
if he saw it, might come in and thrash me, 
Mitee Saar BROOKIz 
(Eagerly): No, he wouldn't, he’s 
Why, he’d be scared to death at the threat. 
(Coaxingly): That’s all I want you to do, Just 
frighten him a bit and he'll stop his nonsense. 
PAUL 
(Sparring for an excuse): But, the widow! It 
might ruin her reputation and she may not be at 


all to blame. 
files. SAW GROOKE 
©, she’s my friend. Mr. Saybrooke and I visit 
her together. But he has taken her out riding 
twice without me and J know he is flirting with 


her. 
PAUL 
Sorry, madam, but the Blade cannot interfere. 
That is not the province of a daily newspaper. 
You should have a talk with your husband, or, 
better yet, appeal to the widow. 
MRS, SAYBROOKE 
(Plaintively): She is so good 
young. (Sighs) She’s only thirty-three. 
could. not ask her. 
PAUL 


(Suddenly conscious of the pathos of the situa- 
tion): Why, my dear madam, your husband 1s 
probably only showing her those polite attentions 
that men like to pay women who are alone in the 
world. I’m sure you have drawn conclusions too 


hastily. 
MRS SAYBROOKE 
(Wistfully): Do you think so? 
PAUL 


No doubt of it. Take my advice and ignore 
the affair. Resume your friendly calls with the 
widow and by no means accuse your husband. It 
might ruin your happiness for life. 

MRS. SAYBROOKE 

Perhaps, you're right, but I did so hope you 
would put in this little piece. (She hands Paul 
a sheet of note paper. He glances at it, smiles, 
and shakes his head). 

PAUL 

Couldn’t think of it, madam. 
suitable for our columns, 

MRS, SAYBROOKE 

I’m sorry. Newspapers ought to help married 
women to suppress the fascinations of beautiful 
widows when their husbands are concerned. 

PAUL 

Possibly. But think what a big contract it 
would prove—and how precarious for the editors. 
I sympathize with you, I assure you, but I could 
not be responsible for this paragraph. (Picks up 
the sheet of paper and reads aloud): 

“Mrs M n was seen out driving with one of 
our well known citizens Tuesday. Is Mrs. 5S e 
out of town that she was not riding with them? 








a coward. 


looking and 
[—-J— 


That is hardly 








Widows with reputations to maintain ought to 
be more careful how they accept attentions from 
married men.” 

You see, madam, even if your husband did not 
resent it, others of our readers, plenty of them, 
would do so, and it would hurt the paper, besides 
reflecting on my judgment. 

MRe. SA YBROOKE 

(Bitterly): O, that Marsdon woman! 

PAWL 

(Startled): Marsdon? 

MRS. SAYBROOKE 

Yes, Marsdon! Do you know her? 

PAGE 
Yes—no—that is, I have met her. 
MRS. SAYBROOKE 

(Naively): Ah, then, perhaps, you wouldn't 

mind talking to her about my husband, seeing 


that you can’t print anything. (Eagerly): Will 
you? 
BA Ui 
(Soberily): 1 may, if the chatiee presents. 
MRS. SAYBROOKE 
(Rising): Then I haven't altogether failed. 
(Suddenly tearful): O, sir, I Jove my husband. 


But I'm so plain, so deaf, so uninteresting, so— 
(she begins to sob. Lowers her veil and with a 
hurried “good morning” hastens out of the 


sanctum). ' 
PAL, 


(Sotto voce): Well, of all the interviews! Poor 
woman! And Sally Marsdon, the culprit! Sally, 
who has half promised to be—yes, she needs a 
guardian! I can’t blame Saybrooke, all things 
considered, but my duty to distressed married 
women—(He makes a grimace, smiles, then picks 
up the telephone). 

“Tlello, Westlake 19199. Mrs. Marsdon there? 
Qs fiat you, sally, This is Paul. Cail you take 
a drive this afternoon? What? Dressmaker! 
Never mind her, this is important! What's that? 
Yes, very important! Ah, so good of you! Good- 
bye, Sally!’ (Hangs up receiver. Care- 
fully brushes his hair, straightens his necktie, 
puts on his gloves and goes forth on his mission 
of response to the appeal to the editor). 








GRIEF 


Had’st thou been queen in Babylon, 
My queen who lies so still, 

A proud tumultuous pyre had shone 
Upon thy burial hill, 


And gold and pearl and amethyst, 
Thy crown, thy gilded lyre, 

Thy very slaves, had kept thee tryst 
In that high-flaming fire. 


And there had flung an ancient dirge 
Against the burnished sky; 

Like ocean threnodies that surge 
And swell and swooning die. 


But Love has crucified death’s fears; 
The grave has set thee free: 

And all the sweetness of slow tears 
Is turned to mockery. 


O white Lord Christ, thy love’s caress, 
Thy prophecy that saith 

These dead shall wake from weariness, 
Shames all who mourn for death; 


And faith in immortality, 
Affrighted blind belief 

That troubles death’s reality, 
Has crushed dim fragrant grief. 


Nay, | were mad to weep for thee— 
But oh, thy silken hair! 

And oh, the twilight memory, 

The darkening despair! 


See then it is not thee I weep, 
It is not thou art dead: 

Thy lidded eyes are but asleep, 
And weary thy dear head. 


I weep the silver dreams we wrought 
Long years, long years ago; 

IT weep the sun-drowsed days that caught 
Our dreams in their sweet flow. 


A, MacLEISH IN THE YALE REVIEW 





Chicory: Filagree lettuce, plus a trace of un- 
cured ripe olive. 
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Naval Commission Due Morgan Adams 


If l were secretary of the navy and it were pos- 
sible, I would give Morgan Adams an honorary 


commission of lieutenant commander in the 
United States navy. Morgan has always loved 
boating and yachting and the water—has owned 
a dozen boats big and little, including sailing 
craft that have lifted silver cups at racing and 
regattas, has been conected with the naval re- 
serves, made a study of navy regulations and 
maritime laws and rules, and it is due largely to 
his quickness of action that all of his guests 
aboard Lasata which burned at sea last Sunday, 
all are in the land of the living. When the en- 
gines that had driven the Lasata from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, the first inofficial craft through 
the Panama canal, without a whimper, backfired 
when started up by the engineers after some ad- 
justments, five miles off San Pedro breakwater, 
Morgan jumped up from where he was resting 
on deck, looked into the engine room and or- 
dered the fire extinguishers used, quickly follow- 
ing with orders to “lower the boats’—“get out 
the life-preservers for the girls’—“send the wom- 
en to the after deck’—‘“take to the boats.” It 
may have been a minute, two minutes, or three, 
before the guests found themselves in perfect or- 
der, shoved off from the J-asata, pulling away to 
avoid posstble explosion, with the flames shoot- 
ing up through the deck house covering the en- 
gine rooin. 


No Time to Save Anything 

Did they save anything? I hear that Avery 
McCarthy had a lead pencil in his pocket. When 
I asked him the question, “Did you save any- 
thing?” he replied, “Why, we didn’t think of say- 
ing anything but ourselves and each other—no. 
we didn’t even think, for the moment, of each 
other. Fach cog in the wheel worked under or- 
ders for one purpose only—of getting all out of 
the burning ship, for which nothing could he done 
after the fire extinguishers were used up.” Mor- 
gan Adams was the last to leave after quickly 
ascertaining all others were in the hoats. 


How Did It All Feel? 


“How does it feel to be on a burning ship? 
has been asked the fortunate members of the La- 
sata party, and this is the reply of one of them, 
“Why, you don’t feel.’ “Then what did you 
think?” “You are not conscious even of think- 
ing. But human nature is the same all over the 
world. There is so much good in everyone that 
it takes a big event to bring it all to the surface. 
People may have ‘nerve,’ may have individual 
peculiarities in their ordinary walk of life—they 
have them because they pamper themselves !nto 
having them; but when put to the acid test m4 
great emergency these individualities disappeal 
and only the gold shows, the golden heart of hu- 
man purpose, where each soul seems to have a 
part suddenly assigned and takes the part. Time. 
in such emergencies, is not reckoned by seconds 
or minutes or hours, but only by the span taken 
to accomplish the purpose at hand. When that 
is done the next step follows. It is a dream, the 
survivors say to themselves the next day—tor 0 
such stuff dreams are made, but they find them- 
selves here, they walk out among the spmdp 
flowers and green hills and think how good it a 
is. It is no dream—it is, after all, only the stul 
of which dreams are made. We were not ever 
conscious of the harrowing, hair-breadth escap™ 
until we saw our pictures and read about our 
selves in the daily papers the next mornils: 
Then, and not until then, were we scared. 


Stoddard Jess Brings Good News 


After writing his careful analysis of busing 
conditions, which was printed in The Grape 
several weeks ago, Stoddard Jess has made si 
extensive tour of the principal cities of the ewe 
lake region, and returned with his previous views 
corroborated by what he has learned from aeive 
observation of conditions: That the United states 
is unique among all nations in the world in shale 
fitting from the war, that there is plenty 0% alas 
for all purposes as soon as capitalists feel 


fident that the period of danger to ordinarily 8 
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‘oyestinents has passed, that the resumption ol 
industrial activity has really set in, with all its 
somsequent benefits to the east and, consequently, 
to the west, and that this year, in particular, all 
wes are turned toward the Pacilic Coast and 
potably to Southern California, as an especial- 
ly favored region commercially and also as a 
stace to pass a holiday in lieu of a trip to Europe. 
This reinforcemenut of the views Mr... Jess pyevie 
ously had expressed is welcome indeed, from so 


careful au observer. 


What’s the Use of Building Business? 

it must cause the directors and stockholders 
of the Edison company to wonder what is the 
nse of trying to build up a business institution of 
any importance, when they read the report for 
1914 showing net earnings of $2,522,9/6, and real. 
ize that the company 1s confronting an attempt 
on the part of the city to grab this business. Of 
course, the owners of the stock will be paid fer 
t put equally of course, no person who has been 
engaged for thirty years in developing an indus- 
try can be expected to feel complacent over the 
idea of the fruits of all the work being com- 
mandeered by the public when ripe. It is a pretty 
big bite the city is contemplating. 


President Baer Back at Occidental 


President John Willis Baer of Occidental was 
given a welcome home last Wednesday, after his 
long journey in search of health, of which he 
may well be proud. Students, friends and faculty 
vied with each other to see which could make 
“prexy” feel that he had been missed. He comes 
hack in his normal state of robust health, and 
ready for any of the problems of the college. He 
visited President Wilson in Washington, and 
brings word that the President has definitely 
abandoned all hope of getting to California this 
year, as he feels that, with conditions as they are 
and probably will be, he must keep in close touch 
with affairs at the national capital. 


Pasadena Setting a Pace 


Musical and art circles of Los Angeles must 
feel bit chagrined at what is being accomplished 
by the Music and Art Association of Pasadena. 
From the report of Ernest Batchelder for the 
season just closed it is learned that the associa- 
tion now has in sight $33,070 for the building of 
a permanent structure to be used as a music hall 
and art gallery. Nor has this been the result ot 
munifcence on the part of a few wealthy persons, 
but on the contrary the proceeds of concerts and 
exhibitions which have been patronized so ex- 
tensively by the public as to prove that the as- 
sociation is catering to the real needs of the com- 
munity. What it will accomplish when the cher- 
ished dream of a home of its own comes true, can 
only be guessed from the remarkable work done 
under present conditions. 


Dr. Houghton Out for Council 


Dr. Arthur D. Houghton has begun a vigorous 
campaign for nomination for the city council, and 
from various alignments which have promised to 
support him it would not be in the least surpris- 
ing if he were to come well up toward the top ot 
the list at the primaries. He always has been a 
“favorite son” with the labor element, and that 
without having identified himself with agitation 
many form, and in spite of the fact that he has 
a strong following in the Republican ranks. His 
former experience in local politics makes him a 
contender to be reckoned with, for while he has 
been out of the limelight for several years he has 

ept closely in touch with affairs, waiting for the 
Dsychological moment for re-embarkation, which 
he now believes has arrived. 


More of Our Hypocrisy 


There is no man so hopeless as the hypocrite, 
for he cannot be honest even with himself. Simi- 
larly with cities. Los Angeles is rapidly becom- 
ing the laughing stock of the world, with rules 
and regulations covering every imaginable thing 
until the framers of the New England blue laws 
would have been green with envy. The latest ot 
these Vagaries is a rule to prevent liquid refresh- 
Méents being served in any room in a club except- 
me the bar or the dining room. No longer can 
the refreshing julep be brought to the easy chair 
a the favorite corner and sipped slowly after the 

anneér of a gentleman and a connoisseur, but. 
aS a julep is not. ordinarily the concomitant of 
a teguiar meal, it must be partaken while stand- 
ieee pokable proceeding—and thus will 
Biron <. Bega ble of beverages pass out of ex- 
little ee ar as Los Angeles is concerned. How 
patty aa teform fanatics know of the philos- 
ho ink ae as it is understood by those 
prot: e their liquor in a club, instead of in the 
oat acti saloon, with its revolting associa- 
int Nc 1eterogeneous visitors, most of them 

upon getting the maximum of sensation in 
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the minimum of time. It is only a year or so 
since they tried to abolish the free lunch, which, 
as every reasonable person knows, is one of the 
greatest preventatives of intoxication, for it 1s 
the liquor put into an empty stomach that causes 
drunkenness. Now the desire is to place a 
premium upon guzzling, for it is common know!l- 
edge that men drink faster and oftener when they 
gather in a group in front of a bar than when they 
sit down quietly in a corner, and sip and gossip. 
The point is that the city authorities are not try- 
ing to cause less liquor to be consumed, but are 
simply trying to make things as unpleasant as 
possible for those who consume it. As election 
time draws nearer it is to be expected that there 
will be plenty of specimens of this sort of paper 
morality, which is nothing but the rankest 
hypocrisy out gtinning for votes. 


As to That Awful Moving Picture 


Another case in point is the moving picture 
film, ‘The Hypocrites,” to the contemplation of 
which I recommend the city fathers and all per- 
sons in authority, as it reflects strongly the con- 
ditions obtaining in this city. Not only is the 
moral of the film applicable, but the action of 
the authorities in trying to have it stopped be- 
cause of the presence of a nude figure in the 
scenes only emphasizes the inconsistencies of 
our regulations for the protection of the public 
from an ocular realization of the fact that, in 
the natural state, the human being does not wear 
garments. There is a certain store on Broadway 
which never, in any circumstances, permits its 
windows to be dressed without including a “nude 
for nude’s sake,” usually very badly done, and 
with the nudity accentuated. “September Morn’ 
was delicate and retiring beside these monstrosi- 
ties. Then there are the cheap “song shops, 
picture post card galleries, and various other em- 
poriums of art, where are to be found the scores 
not merely nudes, but pictures so vulgarly sug- 
gestive as to he an insult, not only to morality 
but to intelligence. If we are to be pure and 
holy, let is make a good job of it, and not stmply 
pick out a motion picture because it happens to 
be rather more prominently in the public eye, 
and our crttsade will receive a little more com- 
mendation from the unbarbered. 


Vermont Avenue Work Neglected 


Vermont Avenue stretches from the mountains 
back of Hollywood to the sea, and is one of the 
mest extensively traveled of all thoroughfares 
hereabouts, for it is the only cross-town street 
west of Broadway. More than a year ago the 
greater part of the street was ptt into good con- 
dition, with the exception of a short stretch just 
north of the new Normal School. That section, 
rougher than any ploughed field, is still impass- 
able. Moreover, the only practical way of avoid- 
ing the block is a detour on the first street_west 
of it, and that block is nearly as bad. There 
seems to be no attempt or intention on the part 
of the city authorities to make it possible for an 
automobile to cross the western part of the city 
without risking a broken axle. Yet a plough and 
4 steam roller could, in one day, reduce the can- 
yons to something like a plain, on either of these 
blocks. Another example of how not to do it. 


Specimen of Dramatic Writing 


“‘Right and three are eleven, and nine make 
twent—.” The voice of the old bookkeeper sud- 
denly stopped. ... The other workers looked up 
to see why the voice had ceased before it sounded 
the number.” And so on, to the latter part of the 
brief story, where the information was divulged 
by the brilliant Times reporter that the man was 
dead. Who said dramatic tension? It does seem 
a bit queer, however, that an experienced book- 
keeper would add aloud so simple a sum as eight 
plus three plus nine. But perhaps I infringe upon 
dramatic license. 


Jews and Their Caricaturists 


There is one Jewish racial trait that one must 
admire, and that is their keen enjoyment of cari- 
catures of their characteristics as a people. At 
the Mason Opera House this week the attend- 
ance has had a strongly Semitic representation, 
and the Children of Israel were the quickest and 
keenest in the laughter and applause. It is a trait 
which certain other nationalities would do well 
to emulate. 


Otheman Gets That Wealthy Feeling 


Otheman Stevens, the Examiner headliner (dif- 
ferent from headline writer) went to the Hunt- 
ington in Pasadena a few days ago. and as he 
was standing in the lobby another distinguished 
looking man approached and said, “How do you 
do Mr. Ryan—,” but before he could betray any 
grave business secrets Otheman interrupted and 
set him right. “Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the 
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stranger. “I took you for Thomas Fortune 
Ryan,” and Stevie suddenly became imbued with 
that wealthy feeling. 


“Brilliant”? Mr. Hugh K. Hartung 

“All roads lead to San LTrancisco!" says an 
eastern theatrical news letter. “The  <eaeitie 
Coast is at present the central point of interest 
111 matters theatrical and musical. In keeping 
with the new spirit, Hugh kK. Ilartung, a news- 
paper man of experience and intelligence, has 
been placed in editorial charge of the bright the- 
atrical weekly, ‘The San JIrancisco Rounder,’ 
which is the representative periodical of the Pa- 
cific Coast. He has written brilliantly of the 
stage in Columbus, Chicago, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles and his present habitat.” Well, well! The 
things we learn about our town by keeping up 
our outside reading! 


Mark Twain as a Dramatist 


Information interesting to students of litera- 
ture was presented in a modest manner by the 
Tribune Tuesday. Speaking of” Harold Well 
Wright’s“Winning of Barbara Worth ita: 
stated “that the dramatization was” Dy S@tars 
Twain. It is interesting to learn that the late 
Mr. Clemens was a dramatist. in addition to his 
other achievements in literature, but unfortunate- 
ly it is not true. The dramatization in question 
was by Mark Swan. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


HI@LE San I rancisco has heen twice disap- 


pointed in the hope that President Wilson 
would be able to attend the formal dedication of 
the Exposition, the winning popularity of Vice- 
President and Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall—they 
are an inseparable couple—-has more than atoned. 
They have been here, there and everywhere this 
week, and the vice-president’s apparently unfailing 
fund of wit and good humor has won him thou- 
sands of new friends. The strain upon the pow- 
ers of endurance of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall must 
be severe, but so far they have appeared to cnjoy 
each event more than the Jast. From the sumptu- 
ous entertainment given in their honor by Mr. 
and Mrs. Randolph Hearst down to the demo- 
cratic simplicity of a dollar dinner they are cer- 
tainly sampling California hospitality. 

x * 

It required the better part of the three fron! 
pages of Sunday’s Examiner to describe and i- 
lustrate the Hearst entertainment at the St. 
Francis. Thus the public was permitted to con- 
sume*the remains of this ucullan” feast. ~ Ji 
the self-advertisement in which Mr. Hearst 
revelled for so many years is now being shifted 
upon the comely shoulders of Mrs. -learst, who is 
the chief of the hostesses at the New York build- 
ing, proving herself as indefatigable as charming. 

* * x 

We suddenly jumped into summer last Satur- 
day, and for three days the thermometer hov- 
ered around 80°, which is somewhat unusual at 
this time of year, but none the less attractive for 
climate-refugees from the East. The outdoor 
lure of the Exposition, by day and night, becomes 
more entrancing, and last Sunday, the record of 
attendance for thirty days passed the two mil- 
lion mark. This beats the record of the first 
month of Chicago’s World’s Fair by more than 
half a million and is still ahead of the St. Lotiis’ 
figures. Moreover, there is every reason to be- 
lieev that this most gratifying showing will he 
more than maintained. The “geographical isola- 
tion” theory 1s being dissipated. San Francisco 
this year is the Mecca of everyone who has the 
price. 

* ok Ok 

Tt is not fitting that the name of the magician 
whose genitts 1s responsible for the wondrously 
beautiful illumination of the Exposition buildings 
and grounds should be kept in the dark. Mr 
Ryan’s schemes of lighting are so manifold and 
marvelous as completely to baffle description, and 
surely he has won a niche in the column of fame 
as signal as that of the architects themselves. 
You may explore the beauties of the illuminated 
palaces, night after night, without exhausting 
their novelty and charm. . Angwyimeege soe 
chantment of these triumphs of electricity from 
distant points of vantage is incomparable. the ef- 
fects close at hand provide entirely different 
charm. ——- 


Analysis of the results of last week’s charter 
amendment election demonstrates once more that 
these expensive specimens of direct legislation 
are as speculative as a Chinese lottery. Less 
than one-third of the registered voters took the 
trouble to go to the polls. In the old days a 
fine day always heralded a heavy vote, but now 
some apologist discovers that the day was too 
fine and the Exposition too alluring. The ma- 
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jority of those who voted evidently relied on the 
safety of voting “No” when in doubt. Thirty-one 
of the thirty-six amendments submitted were re- 
jected, The most significant negative was the de- 
feat of the proposition that the union label must 
go on all city printing. The unions must have 
spent a large sum of money in advocating this 
monopoly, but were only able to show 18,651 sup- 
porters, and were defeated by 13,000 votes. But 
right on the heels of this stinging rebuke to labor 
union monopoly comes the announcement that 
P. H. McCarthy again will be a candidate for the 
mayoralty. A still heavier rebuke was adminis- 
tered to the impudent proposal to give San 
HMimieisce Contractors a tem percent preferenge 
in all city supplies. This was defeated by more 
than 20,000 votes. Four of the five amendments 
adopted were of comparatively unimportant na- 
ture. Besides the defeat of these two of the un- 
ions’ most daring aspirations it is significant that 
every proposal to raise salaries was decisively 
turned down. It is to be remembered that each 
of these thirty-six amendments had been en- 
dorsed by a two-thirds vote of the supervisors. 
* x 

Stanislaus county impressed itself on the Ex. 
position im an original manner Monday. The en- 
terprising dairymen had engaged Silas Chris- 
tofferson to scatter 2,000 pounds of golden Stan- 
islaus butter from his aeroplane upon the crowds. 
Considering that it was a very hot day, it was 
fortunate that the original plan was revised, and 
the aviator dropped one-pound orders for the but- 
ter instead! 

* ok Ok 

like many other hysterical movements that of 
erecting a monument to the memory of Lincoln 
Beachey died aborning. The ill-starred youth 
had not accumulated the fortune that at first was 
published. His personal property, I am told, was 
less than $10,000. During his engagement at the 
Exposition he was earning $1,000 a week. 


Alameda’s refusal to endorse the $1,000,000 Ex- 


position bond issue is, of course, a disappoint- 
ment, but one which the directors long ago had 


discounted. It leaves a situation of which the 
communities of Oakland and Berkeley are not 
proud. The direct ferry to the Exposition 
grounds put those two cities practically on an 
equal footing with San Francisco so far as im- 
mediate financial benefit from the Bair is ,con- 
cerned, There has been some newspaper talk of 
Alameda redeeming her reputation by private 
subscription. But it is rather late in the day. 
That excellent organist of yours. Archibald 
Sessions. gave a recital in Festival Hall last 
weck, (t Mappened “one Ste ratrick’s day, and 
there were a great many counter attractions, 
Whichemust account torsthe fact that Mr. Ses- 
sions’ admirable art was not given the attention 
it deserved. R. El. G 


San Francisco, March 23. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS OF PLAYS 


By Randolph Bartlett 


GAIN the published drama appears to have 


42% reached the doldrums. For several months 
there has been no publication of real importance. 
Of late, there have been several additions to the 
list, but they fail to thrill. Henry Arthur Jones 
furnishes one of these, and as he never yet has 
been able quite to decide whether to be a real 
man of letters, or a mere commercial author, his 
book is inconsequential, for he addresses it to the 
class which believes the stage must foster litera- 
ture before it can realize its highest art, and to 
another class which regards it as a social factor 
of the utmost value. Israel Zangwill, having had 
two great dramatic successes, “Merely Mary 
Ann” and “The Melting Pot,” continues to write 
plays for which not a great deal can be said in 
commendation, excepting that they are sincere 
efforts to express certain principles which Mr. 
Zangwill sees clearly in his own mind. But he is 
so busy preaching that his play lacks vim, and 
apparently realizing this, he drags in the cus- 
tomary comic relief of the antiquated melodrama 
to provide at least an appearance of life, Yet 
the play reads interestingly, and is, at least, a 
step in advance of “The Next Religion.” 


Henry Arthur Jones’ Falsities 


In his interesting work, “Dramatic Portraits,” 
P. P. Howe says of Henry Arthur Jones: “We 
owe him many pleasing characters and scenes, 
many of them as essentially false as the falsities 
and theatricalities he supposed himself to be 
superseding.” One could forgive Mr. Jones his 
plays, even thank him for the many diverting 
ones such as “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” were it not 
for the fact that, because these purely entertain- 
ing pieces have so enlarged his opinion of him- 
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self and his position in the world of letters that 
he arrogates to himself all the wisdom of the 
theater. The preface, w hich has made Shaw, has 
destroyed Jones. So in “The Divine Gift” Mr. 
Jones poked fun at plays which mean anything 
more than play, and then went on his course and 
wrote the comedy itself, which, theatrically of no 
importance, violated every rule he had laid down 
in his preface and came near being literature. 
Truth is, Mr. Jones does not seem entirely happy 
in thie contemplation of what his fong life of au- 
thorship has meant, and in_ these later years, 
while trying to catch up with the procession, 
loudly prociaims that the parade ig blatant and 
silly. “The Theater of Ideas” is the title of his 
latest work, signifcantly enough taking its name 
from the preface and not from the plays which 
are included in its pages. The preface is an alle- 
gorical burlesque—we have Mr. Jones’ word for 
this. It is allegorical, right enough, but burlesque 
it is not, unless one may say that it 1s a bur- 
lesque of Mr, Jones’ own antiquated viewpoint. 
By innuendo he accuses the theater of ideas of 
everything from insanity to dulllmess. “lt is a 
strange spectacle, yet one which is paralleled by 
history, in many interesting phases. From King 
Canute to President Taft there have been numer- 
ous tragic figures of men of great ability who 
commanded the world to stand still, with results 
not particularly felicitous to themselves and high- 
ly amusing to those who could find it in their 
hearts to smile at the inevitable tragedy. There 
is a theater of ideas, not in anywise related to 
Mr. Jones’ burlesque, and until the great Eng- 
lish playwright can master its principles—and in 
the nature of things he has not many years to 
devote to the process—like King Canute he is in 
imminent danger of getting his feet wet. The 
plays in the volume are three one- act sketches. 
“The Goal” is a death scene of a man who, by 
sheer will power, fived until he saw his great as- 
piration placed in the hands of his son in form 
that made probable its accomplishment. “Her 
Tongue” is a frivolous and inconsequential skit 
of a woman talking herself out of a husband. 
“Grace Mary” is a bit of Cornish mysticism that 
is so different from anything Mr. Jones ever has 
done before that it is hard to place it as a work 
from his pen. It grips | insistently throughout. 
(“The Theater of Ideas;” by Henry Arthur Jones. 
George H. Doran ‘ane 


“Plaster Saints” 


Tsrael Zangwill is never dull. Whether he is 
writing from the depths of his knowledge of his 
own race and its problems as in “The Children 
of the Ghetto,” toying with a humorous idea as 
in “The Old Maid’s Club,” or simply building an 
interesting and artincial story as in “Merely 
Mary Ann,” he always succeeds in entertaining. 
“Plaster Saints,” consequently, is extremely read- 
able, lt 1s his latest play, and the only danger 
to the reader is that, remembering “The Wa: 
God” and “The Next. Religion,” he is prone to 
look for a sermon. “Plaster Saints” means any- 
thing, everything or nothing. It is Mr. Zang- 
will’s first work tn years that does not start with 
a specific purpose and maintain it to the con- 
clusion. Several situations combine, or inter- 
twine. which fact robs the play entirely of its 
dramatic value, but adds materially to its reading 
interest. The major problem is that of a clergy- 
man, idolized not merely aS a man, but as a true 
leader of progressive religious movements, who, 
himself the father of a grown daughter, has a 
love affair with his secretary. Truly righteous at 
heart, it is he who calls himself a “plaster saint,” 
and through a realization of his close relation to 
humanity decides to give up the emoluments and 
adulations of the ministry for actual work among 
men and women. The attitude of the older and 
younger generations toward each other also en- 
ters into the story. Mr. Zangwill has written 
more important things, and things which will 
take greater hold tipon the general public, but 
few that are so interesting to the general reader. 





Zangwill’s 


(“Plaster Saints;” by Israel Zangwill, The Mac- 
muillan < onipaty 
Four Nauseating Plays 
“Four Playauet the Free Theater,” translated 


by Barrett H. Clark, is a book which revives the 
question everyone asks at one time or another— 
“Is there anything in the world that cannot find 
a publisher?” The Free Theater, under the di- 
rection of Antoine, was an important institution 
in the time when the French drama was emanci- 
pating itself from its superficiality, but it is hard 
to believe that such plays as these four were 
potent factors in that evolution. They deal with 
degenerate types in unspeakable situations 
(“Four Plays of the Free Theater;” Authorized 
Translation by Barrett H. Clark and a preface 
by Brieux. Stewart and Kidd.) 


Novel Plays for Amateurs 


Amateur players will find delightful material 
for their entertainments in a volume of “Short 
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Plays About Famous Authors,” by Maude Mor- 


rison Frank. The author has used historical jp. 
cidents from the lives of Oliver Goldsmith 
Charles Dickens, Heinrich Heine, Fannie Bupa 
and William Shakespeare, added a few ideas i 
her own, taken just a few liberties with dates and 
other facts, and produced half a dozen one- acs 
pieces which make no great demands upon wa 
stagecraft of the players. The Goldsmith incident 
1S particularly well adapted to the Purpose. [ft 
concerns the occasion when the youth, on his 
way to school, demanded of a chance passer-by 
where he could find the “best house” in the neigh- 
borhood, meaning, of course, an inn. The 
stranger, being a bit of a wag, sent him to the 
manor of Squire Featherstone, and there young 
Goldsmith entered, fempmcec the best in the 
house, and was served, the squire also being fon| 
of a jest, and the incident worked its way on ty 
breakfast the next morning, before the author 
that was to be, was enlightened. The Dickens 
episode has to do with the release of Dickens’ 
father from debtors’ prison, the son being only 
twelve at the time, and the author chooses - to be- 
lieve this welcome event took place Christmas 
eve. The incidents are all well-chosen, and the 
spirit of each cleverly maintained. @ ‘Short Plays 
About Famous Authors;” by Maude Morrison 
Frank. Tenry Holt & Con 


GRAPHITES 


What has become of smallpox in Manila? Ip 
[898 it was prevalent there. In 1913 an arnly 
medical board wanted smallpox virus for experi- 
mental purposes and on a thorough search not a 
single case could be found anywhere in the city. 
Later, two cases which were ca elsewhere 
and developed after the arrival of the patients in 
Manila were discovered, but not one case orig: 
inated there that year. 


Successful manufacturers scrap their machin- 
ery as soon as it becomes obsolete, even if mame 
still comparatively new and in good working 
condition. It is argued that the street car com- 
panies would simply do the same thing on a 
large scale if they gradually substituted ten or 
twelve passenger motor busses for their present 
equipment. This w ould eliminate the unsightly, 
dangerous and expensive track and _ overhead 
trolley wires. Traffic rules could give all busses 
the right of way next to vehicles standing at the 
curb and put through traffic where it belongs in 
the center of the street. The busses could be 
permitted to come to the curb at the coruers 
where nothing is now allowed to stand, a longer 
space being reserved for their use. The com- 
panies would give transfers, and have extra cars 
for rush hours. and to replace those out of ordei 
as at present, and there would be a responsible 
corporation behind the cars and employees im 
case of accidents. There will be many legal and 
technical points to be arranged of course, it 1s 
adniitted, 


“Clergyman Torpedoed on a Man of War, was 
a recent headline in a local paper. It puzzles one 
to know how the torpedo hit the man and missed 
the boat. lt couldu’t have exploded because the 
clergyman tells the story, and yet it must have 
done so, because he says the boat sank. Yel 
why the boat should sink when the man was hit 
is another puzzle. 


“AS Child of the Orient,” and “My Lady of the 
Chinese Courtyard,” are as truly tales of adven- 
ture as are “Helen Keller’s Story” and Mary An- 
tin’s “Promised Land.” In the first, Demetra 
Vaka gives most charming glimpses of Greek and 
Turkish child-life in Constantinople. with ilumt- 
nating sidelights, on racial and national charac- 
ters. The true chivalry of Arif Bey could not 
have been excelled by any Western European 0% 


American, while the old boatman, Ali Baba, was 
his equal in a different way. Like Mary Antin 
she fares forth to America, and meets many 


strange adventures. White and Yellow, as truly 
as “The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O'Grady" are 
“sisters under the skin.” Even if the “Lady ol 
the Chinese Courtyard” did not take kindly to 
certain of the ways and viewpoints of the women 
of the western world, with whom her husband s 
official position brought her in contact, she 1s, 1! 
her way, as truly feminine, and the head of the 
family, as is her Caucasian sister. These letters. 
the earlier ones written by a bride to her hus 
band (away on a foreign mission) from his home 
in the interior of China, the others, twenty-lve 
years later, from his official residence in Shanghat, 
to her husbend’s mother still living in the 0M 
home, constitute a fascinating, beautiful and i 
structive, human, and racial document. 
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EGIN asking questions in “Potash 
and Perlmutter” and you are lost 
beyond all hope of redemption—hbut 
any foo] can ask questions, and it 


takes a sensible person to laugh. [or 
example, foolishness would ask how 
it could come about that the business 
of the volatile partners could be 
ruined by the loss of $20,000 which 
it is specifically shown, had _ to be 
raised out of their private funds— 
Potash’s hottse and Perlmutter’s gas 
stock; but wisdom lets the problem 
go hang and revels in Perlmutter’s 
analysis, “[t was all my fault Abe, be- 
cause I got more brains than you and 
shouldn’t have let you do it.” Any 
person with a card index mind can 
ask how the shrewd Feldman came 
to accept a second mortgage as first 
class security, but the higher human 
faculties are those which respond to 
the comment, as the list of the firm’s 
assets is being made out, “Polo coats! 
—were talking about assets, not sou- 
venirs.” In other words, like all plays, 
this one depends entirely on your 
point of view, but if you go to see it 
in the critical attitude of the dissec- 
tor of plots, you are extremely likely 
to heave your proud intellect over- 
board in less than five minutes, and 
sail serenely along with the remain- 
der of the audience on the crest of 
the wave of amusement. For this is 
a case of theatrical surf-riding with 
avengeance. You see the comber of 
laughter approaching, and, if you 
know the game, you fling yourself 
upon it, full-length, and it carries you 
along without any effort. In fact, if 
you begin to struggle you are in for 
a spill and lose all the sport of it. 
Let the wave do its part alone, am 
it will sweep you up on the beach in 
safety, with a bit of warm, quiet ro- 
Mance as a nest from the strenuous 
moment; and then out you go again 
for another dip, and so for more than 
three hours. 


It is doubtful if Montague Glass, 
the creator of this unique pair of char- 
acters, realizes how much of the suc- 
cess of the play is due to the work of 
aman who outwardly had nothing 
whatever to do with it—the artist who 
illustrated the stories which intro- 
duced Potash and Perlmutter to the 
world. While there, probably, were 
not a half a dozen persons at the 
Mason Opera House last Monday 
night who could have told you the 
name of this artist, it was his visuali- 
zation of the cloak and suit partners 
that practically every one of them 
had in mind upon entering the thea- 
ler, and Barney Bernard and Alexan- 
“er Carr reproduced his pictures line 
‘or line and feature by feature. The 
result is that there is no pause while 
anyone is being introduced to anyone 
ae for nearly everyone having 
aughed at the predicaments of the 
Pair as originally set forth, and 
recognizing them in the flesh, be- 
comes imbued immediately with the 
An total of all the fun of the past, 
; ded to that of the present. This is 
4. Teason there is more laughter 
ee the first act of Potash and 
Segemutter than in the corresponding 
att “ any other comedy ever pre- 
andi. on the American stage. The 
= hg has capitulated before the 
~ #111 goes up, and waves its white 
a OT hilarious surrender at the first 
‘er . life across the footlights. Who 
milta ee artist that originated the fa- 
Teta lineaments of Abe Potash and 
“é¥Tuss Perlmutter, anyhow? 
re are few plays—even am 
crap comedies—where the plot is! 
“sl small importance. The ends 
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achieved, for the most part, through 
the unique dialogue which is so fa- 
miliar to the readers of the magazine 
series, but it is made infinitely more 
httmorous by the clever acting of 
Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr. 
Bernard as the short and explosive 
Potasn, Catr as tie tall ane imcisive 
Perlmutter, they make a perfect 
team. Nor are they mere knockabout 
comedians, hurling grotesque lines at 
each other for the space of three 
hours. There are moments in the 
play that call for serious acting, emo- 
tion expressed and suppressed. True, 
the audience does not realize this, be- 
ing hypnotized into mirth, and lack- 


ing the resilience to make quick 
transitions from gay to grave. For 
exainple, there is a perfect guffaw 


when Potash, bowed and broken ai 
the realization of the ruin confront- 
ing himself and his partner, sobs out 
the information that he urged the 
Russian refugee, whose $20,000 bai! 
they had provided, to escape to Can- 
ada, because the youth loved and was 
loved by his daughter. Nothing so 
funny about that situation, it would 
seem, but woe to the funny man who 
has a serious scene, for he will not be 
believed by the majority of the audi- 
ence. Bernard is as capable an actot 








Julia Culp, Lieder Singer 





in emotion as he is in comedy, but 
herein lies the great evil of the thea- 
ter—that few people bring to it their 
knowledge of life and of the eternal 
principle that laughter and tears are 
not essentially different things, but 
merely different manifestations of the 
same thing. 


With one deplorable exception, and 
one less pernicious one, the cast is 
excellent; but it is difficult to forgive 
A. H. Woods for assigning tos an 
actress of distinctly Hibernian traits 
the role of the pinochle-playing Mrs. 
Potash, for Marie Howe (well known 
lvere in the halcyon days of the Be- 
lasco theater) imparts to the charac- 
ter only hardness and selfishness, with 
none of those heart-tones of the true 
Jewish materfamilias. And they who 
know the charming Louise Dresser 
cannot but regret that this “New 
York cast” does not include her, the 

of the part of Ruth Goldman. 
no disparagement to Miss 
indelar, however, who has a 
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Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK 

“The sun shines free for everybody, Mawruss, except the feller in the 

raincoat business.” 


The Big A. H. Wood Hit 


POTASH and PERLMUTTER 


The stories made Montague Glass famous, the play is making him rich. 


Nights and Saturday Matinee 50c to $2. Wednesday Mat. 50c to $1.50. 








Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


NEXT WEEK 


Jane Cowl in “The Songbird” 


By Frederic and Fannie Locke Hatton. 


First appearance of William Courtleigh and George La Guere. 


Regular prices Eve., 25, 50, 75. Matinees Sun., Thurs. and Sat., 25, 50. 
Seats Ready. 








Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c.. boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 





MA BELLE & BALLET, Suites of Dances; RAY SAMUELS, 
Blue Streak of Ragtime; BERTISH, Ideal Athlete; BILL DOOLEY 
& EVELYN,. “Vaudeville of Today’; MELVILLE & HIGGINS, 
(Let it Lay!) “Putting.on Airs’; HUSSEY & DOYLE, New Chauf- 
feur; “THE EDGE OF THE WORLD”; Last week, WHITING & 
BURT, Songsayings; Pathe Twice-a-Week News Views; Orchestra 
Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 























WEEK STARTING MONDAY, March 29 
AMLACES Matinee 2:30 Every Day--Nights 7:10 and 9:00 
10e————20c¢ 30¢ 
ACTS “The Bombardment of the Dardanelles’”—The 
ee Cheyenne Minstrels—Leona Guerney, the Si- 
Se eee berian Songbird—Gilmour & Romanoff—Carr- 
\MIONDAY Thomas Trio—Knapp & Cornella. 
AUDITORIUM—CLUNE’S 
The $500,000 Film Drama; D. W. Griffith’s Greatest Achievement 








OLD SAN GABRIEL MISSION 
The Mission Play by J. S. McGroarty 


Performances every afternoon at 2:30; Wed. and Sat. evenings at 8:15. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. Station, Sixth and Main. 
Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES—50c, 75c, $1.00. 











Compliments of the 


SELIG JUNGLE---ZOO 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATRE vite inten 


BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, MARCH 28 


sreLtA MAYHEW  “SJEAIIIGJAL JIINIK.S” © ortcinaty. y. cast 


The Funniest, Girliest, Tunefulest of All Musical Comedies. 
Seats on sale Thursday, March 25. Prices, 50c to $2.00. 


CAFE 
BRISTOL 


° 9 Home of Junction of Spring and Main at Ninth 
Muller S Theater Great Photoplays Just a block from Broadway 


The great Cohan and Harris SSTOP TIAUJEIR”? 


laugh provoker 
‘Added Attraction:---Thirteenth of the exciting““Exploits of Elaine” stories 
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pleasing way with her, but lacks 
something of the robust charm and 
satisfying completeness of the origi- 
nal. The remainder of the company 
leaves no impression, good or bad, 
which, doubtless, is what was intend- 
ed, in order that the principals may 
have a clear field. For this comedy 
is simply that of Potash and Perl- 
mutter, and nothing else matters. 


|X 


Valerie Bergere’s Good Work 


There 1s, probably, no one person 
who has done so much good work in 
fabionae drama as Valerie. Bergeére. 
Her contributions to vaudeville in the 
Jast decade have done a great deal to 
attract to these theaters a class of 
people who insist that a certain por- 
tion of an evening’s entertainment 
shal] be devoted to serious attempts 
at art of one kind or another and not 
merely to the necessarily evanescent 
sort of entertainment which must, in 
the nature of things, make up the 
major portion of a vaudeville bill. 
Miss Bergere is at the Orpheum this 
week in a sketch entitled “The Locks 
at Waneina, whichis far from being 
the best offering she has had, and 
which is palpably a catch-penny effort 
of a blundering writer to capitalize 
the present war interest and the canal 
interest, and is entirely superficial. 
Yet Miss Bergere’s forceful person- 
ality and magnetic qualities are sufh- 
cient almost to redeem the affair. She 
is a remarkable actress in many ways, 
and had she elected to express herself 
in the full length drama instead of 
the tabloid she would have had a dis- 
tinguished career. In “His Japanese 
Wife” she gave a clear idea of what 
would have happened had a Madan: 
Butterfly been brought to America, 
but did not carry the tragedy to its 
logical conclusion, as tragedy was not 
popular in those days, particularly in 
vaudeville. In “Jimmy’s Experiment,” 
“Carmen,” and half a dozen other 
comedies and brief dramas she 
showed herself mistress of many 
moods. The popularity of “The Locks 
at Panama with the Orpheum audi: 
ences is a direct tribute to her, ana 
not the result of the superficial melo- 
dramatic trick employed by the au- 
thor. Edwin Stevens this week does 
his best work, his impersonation ot 
Dick Swiveller with Miss Tina Mar- 
shall as the Little Marchioness, one 
of vaudeville’s classics. The remain- 
der of the bill is the bone and sinew 
of vaudeville: Laughlin’s comedy 
canines who do their tricks with a 
great variety of machinery; George 
Whiting and Sadie Burt in a patter 
act; a stereopticon novelty with poses 
hy Miss Bettina; James Hussey ana 
Jack Doyle in a flimsy comedy, “The 
New Chauffeur;” the Rigoletto twins 
in their pleasing melange; Mijares, 
the wire-walker; Pathe views; Frank- 
enstein, 


New Play at the Burbank 

Beginning with the Sunday matinee 
at the Burbank, Manager Morosco 
will offer a new play by the well- 
known authors, Frederic and Fanny 
LRockesmmatton of Chicago, authors of 
“Years of Discretion” and other suc- 
cesses. The title of the new play is 
“The Songbird.” It will be given one 
of the finest productions of the year 
at the Burbank, with a distinctly New 
York cast, headed by the beautiful 
star, Jane Cowl. For this production 
William Courtleigh and George Le 
Guere will be in the cast. Others in 
the cast will be Orme Caldara, Louis 
Bennison, Grace Travers, H. S. Duf- 
fieid, Beatrice Nichols, Florence 
Oberle. Donald Bowles and Winifred 
Bryson, 


H. B. Wright’s “Desert Drama” 

Imperial Valley folks will be an- 
noyed at the persistence of newspa- 
pers in calling “The Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth” a drama of the desert, 
yet the production being shown at 
the Majestic this week is such as to 
warrant the title, for the pungent 
scent of sage almost permeates the 
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theater. This is a play which will 
gain a large hearing because the book 
is one of the most popular ever writ- 
ten by this idol of what might be 
called the middle class readers, Lack- 
ing the literary fineness of the best 
American novels, but still character- 
ized by an apparently sincere desire 
to give the public something whole- 
some in which the motivating charac- 
ters are strong and unselfish, it pro- 
vides mental food for the readers of 
a much higher order than a vast deal 
of the mechanical romances of the 
cheap magazines, with their superficial 
and false philosophy. The book is 
too well known for the story to he 
retold. The production is entirely 
adequate, especially as to the comedy 
scenes, which are particularly well 
done and bring much lSaughter to the 
audience. 


Mission Play Visitors 
There have been many distinguished 
and illustrious visitors at the Mission 
Play this year, but none was more 


will be the guests of Mr. McGroarty 
aud the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce the early part of next 
week. 


Abe and Mawruss Stay 
Mason Opera House was the fun 
center of laughter all last week and 
will continue to be so for another as 
Abe and Mawruss and the entire 
“Potash and Perlmutter’ aggrega- 
tion will remain at the Mason for 
eight more performances. The en- 
gagement will continue until Satur- 
day April 3. A complete review Bf | 
the performance will be found in “ths, 
other column. 


“High Jinks” at Majestic 
lollowing a rtin for an entire sea- 
son at the Casino Theater, New 





York, Arthur Hammerstcin’s produc- 
tion of “High Jinks” will begin an en- 
gagement at the Majestic theater Sun- 
day night, March 28. The piece is de- 
scribed as a musical jollity and is the 
work of Otto Hauerbach and Rudolf 








RAY SAMUELS THE VIVACIOUS, AT THE ORPHEUM 








famous or enthusiastic than those who 
came during this the eighth week of 
the great exposition year run. The 
congressional party were the guests 
of John S. McGroarty last Sunday 
afternoon. There were, also, two dis- 
tinguished visitors from Mexico. Miss 
Zelia Nuttall and Dr. Fernando Lopez 
were most enthusiastic over the pa- 
geant of the California Missions. Miss 
Zelia Nuttall is Mexico’s foremost 
authority on antiquities, while -.Dr. 
Lopez is the noted physician of Mex- 
ico City now in exile. A party of 
twenty-five girls from Montana at- 
tended the Tuesday afternoon  per- 
formance. They are making a tour 
of the expositions and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Elaborate preparations are 
being made at present by the Mission 
Play management for the coming of 
Vice-President Marshall, Senator 
James Phelan and their party. They 





Friml, who are best known as the au- 
thors of “Naughty Marietta” and 
“The Firefly.” The feading part is as- 
sumed by Stella Mayhew, well known 
to theatergoers. She is assisted by 
Eugene O’Rourke, Billie Taylor, 
Philip Ryley, Emma Francis, Adele 
Ardsley, Paul Porcasi, Irene Duke, 
Ada Meade, Bernard Gorcey, Cecelia 
Hoffman, Dorothy Wade, Augustus 
Schultz and Dot Allen. The name 
“High Jinks” comes from a certain 
magical perfume which upon smelling 
gives happiness. The plot of the story 
concerns the career of an American 
nerve specialist residing in Paris who 
comes under the spell of High Jinks, 
He kisses his patient, the wife of a 
volatile Frenchman. He is discov- 
ered and challenged to a duel, but 
the encounter never takes place, for 
the Frenchman’s anger is appeased by 
the offer of equal familiarity with the 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT C0. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, etc, apply to the 


manager. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Non-Coal 011775 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif, 

Marcil 19, a 

Notice is herehy given that Christ 
Brandt, of Calabasas, California, who, 
on November 19, 1910, made homestead 
entry, No. 011775, for N%, NW, SHY 
NW ‘, Section 25, Township 1 N., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final. three-year 
Proof ,to establish claim to the jJand 
above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
geeles, Calif.. at 9:00: a. m., on the 28th 
day of April, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 

Benjamin FF. Failor, Samuel W. 
Failor, both of Owensmouth, Calif. 

George C. Tucker, Charles E. Carrell, 
both of Calabasas, Calif. ; 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 








NOTICE OF HEARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATE OF WILL 


No. 28919 

In the Superior Court of the State 
of California in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. ‘ 

In the Matter of the Estate of Theo- 
dore W. Klingenberg. Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the petl- 
tion of Rosa W. Klingenberg for the 
Probate of Will of Theodore W. Klin- 
genberg, Deceased, and for the 1!ssu- 
ance of Letters Testamentary thereol 
to Rosa W. Klingenberg will be heard 
at 9 o’clock A. M., on the 18th day ot 
April, 1915, at the Court Room of Des 
partment 2 of the Superior Court of 1.0 
Angeles County, California. 

Dated March 20, 1915. 

ile Pas. Lee Clerk. 

By H. Brodek, Deputy Clerk. 

John Beardsley, 336 Title Insuranc 
Bldg., Attorney for Petitioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Non-Coal ye 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Call 

March 11, 1915. vat 

Notice is hereby given that Mia? 
Goldberg, of Calabasas, California, w?: 
on November 26, 1911, made homestem® 
entry, No. 014428, for SW%, Section i 
Township 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Mer!- 
dian, has filed notice of intention “ 
make final three year Proof, to esti 
lish claim to the land above descrioe™ 
before the Register and Receiver, U. at 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, ‘ 
9:00 a, m., on the 19th day of APT™ 
1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses. 

Charles Stokes, Walter Hunter, Mark 
hi Brennan, Louis Olivera, all of 
asas, California. , 
- °JOHN D. ROCHE, Registel 
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dactor’s wife. By the substitution of 
=a woman the plot becomes 
somewhat involved, and wt, iS eestrit 
further complicated by the presence 
of 2 wealthy American who 1s look- 
iee for his lost wife. The final amic- 
shle adjustment of all grievances 
shides hy no rules of dramatic art, but 
depends entirely upon the efficacy o1 
the perfume “High Jinks” which 1s a 


balm for all ills. 


Two Orpheum Headliners 


Again, the Orpheum promises two 
headliners, Ray Samuels and MaBelle. 
\jss Samuels, the “blue streak of rag- 
ume’ is accepted as a star every: 
where. and her interpretation ot 
“rags” is almost classic in its author- 
iy She gave ‘the stage “He’s a 
Devil,” and it is now nation wide in 
popularity; she has others equally 
cood saved up for use. MaBelle was 
imported from abroad to be premier 
ballerina of the New York Hippo- 
drome; she was a sensation there, 
and from its coryphees, she gathered 
together the ensemble which she now 
carries. They have a suite of seven 
diferent dances, partly together and 
partly as solos. Mae Melville and 
Robert Higgins (Let it lay!) are too 
well known to need introduction; it 
is only needful to announce them, and 
to say that in “Putting on Airs,” their 
new vehicle, they have matcrial just 
as effective for their personal use as 
was the case in former tours. Bert- 
ish is known as the ideal athlete with 
a handsome person and wonderful 
feats. Bill Doolsy and Evelyn have 
a patter act that they term “Vaude- 
ville of Today” and they live up to 
it, Whiting & Burt, “The Edge of 
the World.” and Hussey & Boyle are 
the only holdovers. The orchestral 
concerts and the Pathe twice a week 
news views complete the bill. 


Naval Spectacle at Pantages 


There will be a great naval spec- 
tacle as the feature of the Pantages 
show next week. This will include a 
review of naval warfare from the days 
of the Constitution’s famous victory 
to the hombardment of the Darda- 
nelles. The fighting frigates of 1812. 
the ironclads of ’64 and the modern 
super-dreadnaught California will all 
be shown in action. Aeroplanes, 
Zeppelins, seaplanes and submarines 
are shown in characteristic attacks. 
The famous battle of the Constitu- 
tion. the battle of the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, the sinking of the Ala- 
bama, and the battle of Manila bay 
are shown in perfect though miniature 
detail. Mr. Klein has produced a 
mechanical marvel which surpasses in 
every respect his “Titanic” which was 
s1Own in every large city in the 
United States. Allen’s Cheyenne 
minstrels, cowpunchers who have 
turned troubadours, will be an added 
attraction. The cowboys have a new 
idea regarding minstrel shows and 
save successfully demonstrated it 
noth east and west. Leona Guerney, 
we Siberian songbird, returns after 
al absence of two years. She will be 
eel y welcomed by all who remem- 
ae ay appearance here. Gel- 
a iz Romanoff in acrobatic 
mad napp and Cornelia, eccentric 
Bot lans, the Carr Uitemas Trio i 
‘ onized selections and a Key- 

One comedy complete the list. 


Two Julia Culp Recitals 


Culp, the distinguished lieder 
wil be heard in two recitals 
. “I city at Trinity Auditorium, 
'Sday evening, Anril 8 and Satur- 


. matinee, April 10. Following are 
' Programs: 


. st Concert: Im Abeudrot, Die 
Post, Standchen, , : 


bert) Ave »*Maria (Schu- 
Mier. endant le bal (Tschaikowsky), 
aon weet (Old French), The Cot. 
eae (Arr. by Beethoven), I’ve 
only (ey aming (Horn), Drink to me 
G Md English), Dutch Serenade 
© ange), Windsong, The Star 

ie Rogers), Vor dem Feuster, 


Julia 
‘Inger, 
in +h; 


** 
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Nachitgall, Der Schmied, Standchen, 
Wiegenlied (Brahms). 

Second concert: Adelaide, Faithful 
Johnnie, Frendvolf und Leidvoll, Die 
trommel zernhret (Beethoven), Du 
bist ure eine Blume, Waldesgesprach, 
Mondnacht, Fruhlingsnacht (Schu 
mann), When I Bring Coloured Toys, 
The Sleep That Flits (John Alden 
Carpenter), Atwearimoe() iia.) Roe 
ers), Indian Lullaby (Hawth. Lieur- 
ance), Long Long Ago (Old Eng- 
lish), Verborgenheit, In dem Schat- 
ten, Mansfallenspruchlein (Hugo 
Wolf), Morgen, Heimliche Aufforde- 
rung (Rich. Strauss). 


Farce Film at Miller’s 

“Stop Thief,” the best farce comedy 
of recent years, will be shown in pic- 
tures for the first time for one week 
beginning Monday at Miller's Theater. 
It is just a chuckle and a roar from 
the first to the last scene and the 
whole family will get a big evening’s 
enjoyment out of this Cohan and 
Harris stage success. It is the story 


conditions there, and the committee in 
icharge of the benefit has sent out the 
following appeal for sympathy: “We 
have heard much of the devastations 
in Belgium and helped generously, but 
what of Poland? A non-combatant, 
and yet drawn into the vortex, con- 
tributing men to three armies, Aus- 
trian, Russian and German, hghting 
their own kith and kin. More than 
this, Poland, through no fault of her 
own, has become the theatre of a 
great part of this wretched massacre. 
Hundreds annd thousands are made 
homeless, with their fields laid waste. 
News comes to us that 700,000 are on 
the verge of starvation in the neigh- 
borhood of Lodz. Phere are many 
reasons why the sorrows of this noble 
people should appeal to us, one being 
their intense love of liberty; 4,000,000 
of our 92,000,000 are Poles or of Pol- 
ish descent, and are proving them- 
selves valuable citizens in every 
walk of life. Our glorious state of 
California is immortalized in the 
works of Sienkiewicz, the noted Pol- 
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TANGO DANCERS OF “HIGH JINKS”—MAJESTIC 


of two self-confessed kleptomantacs, 
two real crooks and a double wed- 
ding, a narrative of infinite fun that 
proved one of the greatest laugh 
producers on the stage and will prove 
equally as popular in its picture form. 
The cast is one that could hardly be 
bettered, headed as it is by pretty, 
talented Mary Ryan, one of the coun- 
try’s best known actresses, and a fav- 
orite of old Burbank Stock Company 
fame, Harry Mestayer. The added 
attraction to this big five reel feature 
is the thirteenth of the great “Ex- 
ploits of Elaine” stories that are prov- 
ing so popular. 
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Benefit for Polish Sufferers 


Arrangements are being made for 
a benefit to be given for the Polish 
sufferers in the war. Among the art- 
ists who will assist are Jaroslav de 
Zielinski, pianist, Ludwig Opid, ’cell- 
ist, Mme. Clara de MSKvapishevska, 
vocalist, Miss Mercedes Ciecielska, 


soprano, Miss Aster, dancer, Miss Ina; 
| thrower 


Goodwin, accompanist. Poland being 
so far from the American sources of 
news, little has been told of the actual 


ish writer, who spent many years 
here. At that time there was rather 
a large colony of Poles in the state, 
amongst them we remember the great 
and talented Madame Modjeska. At 
present there is only a sprinkling of 
that nationality in Los Angeles, but 
they have banded together to give a 
benefit for their suffering country- 
men, and implore tke aid of all sym- 
pathizers. The affair promises to be 
unique, there will be dances in Polish 
national costume, tableaux of famous 
paintings done by Polish painters, and 
vocal and instrumental music.” 


Sven Hedin’s book, “With the Ger- 
man Armies in the West,” which he 
was commissioned to write by the 
Kaiser, will be published in English 
translation by John Lane this spring. 
It will have many illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author. 


V. M. Hillyer, author of “Child 
Training’ and headmaster of the Cal- 
vert School, Baltimore, is an expert 
of the boomerang and mem- 
ber of a society devoted to that sport 


lealled the Boomerangostangs. 


Investment Facts 


In Banking, Character Counts 
for more than Capital and Re- 
serve—A Bank is as sound as 
its Directorate. 


THE HIBERNIAN SAV- 
INGS BANK takes pride in 
having a Board of Directors 
consisting of men who are held 
in the highest esteem by the 
financial circles of Southern 
California. 


This fact together with our 
maximum interest rate of 5% 
on term savings accounts will 
appeal to those persons seek- 
ing an investment for their 
money. 


Call or write for further information. 


“The Bank of Thrift’ 


Hibernian 


JavIngs 


Rank 


NOTICE OF HEARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATE OF WILL 
No. 28944 

In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of 
Los Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Mar- 
garet Cawper, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the peti- 
tion of Hilda Montgomery and Ethel 
Mildred Wheeler for the Probate of 
Will of Margaret Cowper, Deceased, 
and for the issuance of Letters Testa- 
mentary thercon to Hilda Montgomery 
and Ethel Mildred Wheeler will be 
heard at 9 o’clock A. M., on the 13th 
day of April, 1915, at the Court Room 
of Department 2 of the Superior Court 
of T.os Angeles County, California. 

Dated March 23, 1915. 

H. J BeEAN DE,  elerk 

By H. H. Doyle, Deputy Clerk. 

John Beardsley, 336 Title Insurance 
Building, Attorney for Petitioner. 


2nd Floor 

HIBERNIAN 
BLDG. 

Spring & Fourth 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, February 18, 1915. 013518 
Notice is hereby given that Andrew 
B. Humphrey, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who, on July 5, 1911, made home- 
stead entry No. 013518, for NE% SEY, 
Sec, 17, Tp. 1 S., R. 19 W., S. B M., and 
on September 5, 1911, made additional) 
homestead entry No. 013821, for NW%4% 
Sk%, N% SW, Sec. 17, tp. 1 S., R. 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of intention to make final three-year 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
g@eles, California, at 9:00 a. m. on the 
6th day of April, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
Thew, C. L. Burrett, both of Cornell 
California; Elmer M. Smashey, of 1018 
Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia; C. L. Weise, of 2015 Arizona Ave., 
Santa Monica, California. : 

JOHN D. ROCHE 


Non-Coal Register. 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR VOL- 
UNTARY DISSOLUTION OF 
CORPORATION. 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 

In re Application for Dissolution of 
Coombs Investment Company, a corpor- 
ation. 

Notice is hereby given, that the 
Coombs Investment Company, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of California, has presented 
to the Superior Court of the State of 
California, In and for the County of 
Los Angeles, a petition praying to be 
allowed to disincorporate and dissolve, 
and that the 19th day of April, 1915, at 
2 o'clock p. m., or as soon thereafter 
as counsel can be heard, has been ap- 
pointed as the time, and the Court 
room of Dept. J0 of the Superior Court 
of the State of California, in and for 
the County of Los Angeles, as the 
place at which said application is to 
be heard. 

Given under my hand and the seal of 
the Superior Court of the State of 
California. in and for the County of 
Los Angeles, this 10th day of March, 
1 Sagas 

(Seal) H. JI. LELANDE, Clerk. 

By F. J. Adams, Deputy Clerk. 

Muhleman, Crump & Williams, At- 
torneys for Petitioner. 
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F interest to many friends was 
the marriage of Miss Ara Elsie 
Waggoner to Dr. Henry Waldo Coe 
of Portland, Oregon, which was sai- 


emnized Thursday evening at the 
home of the bride in Pinehurst road, 


Hollywood, the Rev. James Whit- 
comb Brougher of Teimple Baptist 
church officiating. White blossoms 


and ferns artistically arranged about 
the rooms formed the decorative 
scheme and before the huge fireplace 
which was banked with ferns and 
adorned with clusters of Easter lilies 
the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. The bride was attired in a 
gown of ivory white satin with trim- 
mings of rich old lace, her tulle veil 
caught to her head with sprays of or- 
ange blossoms. She carried a bridal 
shower of brides roses and lilies of 
the valley. The tiny niece of the 
bride, little Ruth Rawlings, was the 
only attendant. Miss Ruth was at- 
tired in a dainty white frock with 
hair and sash ribbons to match and 
carried an exquisite American Beauty 
rose in which was concealed the wed- 
ding ring. Miss Frances St. john ot 
Pasadena rendered the weddings 
music. Dr. Coe and his bride will 
enjoy a wedding trip which includes 
Samia Barbara, oan lrancisco and 
Honolulu. After May 1 they will be 
at home to their friends in Portland, 
Oregon. 


One of the most delightful of in- 
formal affairs of the week was the 
luncheon given Wednesday by Mrs. 
John C. McCoy of 184 South Oxford 
avenue, The guests of honor were 
Mrs. Albert E. McManus of Duluth, 
Michigan, and Mrs. Charles Peyton 
of Charlestown, West Virginia. Mrs. 
McCoy’s luncheon was marked by at- 
tractive appointments, baskets of 
spring blossoms in yellow combined 
with foliage and pink tulle forming 
an artistic decorative scheme. Be- 
sides the complimented visitors the 
guests included Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, 
irs leeee. We hilltps, Mrs» Willis H. 
Booth, Mrs. George H. Wigmore, 
hrs. €. 1. ewWaliee\irewE. “Actaw- 
kins, Mrs. W. F. Staunton, Mrs. W. 
P. Johnston, Mrs. E. W. Britt, Mrs, 
A. J. Chandler, Mrs. Frank E. Walsh, 
Mrs. Frank G. Finlayson and Mrs. 
Jeitat latin Scott. 


Mrs. George A. Brock of 942 Ken- 
sington road is entertaining with a 
luncheon April 3, in honor of eastern 
friends, formerly of Joliet, Ill, now 
living in this city and who have house 
guests, who still make their home in 
Johet. The affair will especially 
compliment Mrs. John Lambert, who 
has a winter home in Pasadena, her 
daughter Mrs. H. L. Thompson and 
their house guest, Mrs. Hosmer. 
Others who will enjoy the occasion 
are Mrs. Robert Baum of Hollywood 
and her mother, Mrs. George Ducker, 
who is visiting here, Mrs. F. S. Allen. 
Mrs. Frank Goodspeed, Mrs. George 
Feagan, Mrs. O. H. Joy, Mrs. eee), 
Kinehan and the Misses Crossman, 
sisters of the hostess, 


Three young matrons were enter- 
tained at dinner Thursday night by 
the Misses Nina Moise and Ethel 
Phillips at the Cumnock School. Mrs. 
May Wood Jess, Mrs. Ernest Phil- 
lips, and Mrs. Bruce Bliven were the 
guests of honor. The dinner took 
place in “The House in the Garden” 
where the dining room had been dec: 
orated with yellow daffodils 


iffaea 
charming manner. Mrs. Jess, who is 
a talented musician, sang several 


songs. Miss Martha Weaver, dean 
of the school, and several other facul- 


: 
| Pasadena, were entertained at 


ty members and students, were pres- 
ent, 


Mrs. S. W. Garrettson, 1728 Mc- 
Cadden place Hollywood, has as her 
house guest her sister-in-law Mrs. J. 
T. Washburn of New York city. Mrs. 
Washburn plans to remain in Cali- 
fornia two or three months and will 
visit the expositions before her re- 
turn. Many social affairs are being 
planned in her honor. One of the 
most pretentious will be given next 
week by Mrs. Garrettson. 


Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee’ returned 
Monday from San Francisco where 
she passed a month in company with 
her sister Mrs. William Bingham 
Clarke of Kansas City, at the Hotel 
Fairmont. Mrs. Chaffee, who is stop- 
ping at the Darby will be joined in 
a few days by Mrs. Clarke and short- 
ly the two will journey east, Mrs. 
Clarke to return to her home and 
Mrs. Chaffee will go to Fort Slocum 
to stay with her son-in-law. and 
daughter, Lieutenant and Mrs. John 
Hastings Howard. 


Miss Katherine Ramsay, daughter 
of Mrs. William E. Ramsay of West- 
ern avenue, left Thursday for San 
Francisco. Miss Ramsay sails today 
on the Steamship Mongolia for the 
Orient where she will remain two or 
three months. The trip has been 
arranged partly for the benefit oi 
Miss Ramsay’s health. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, 
of 2333 Portland street, entertained 
with an informal dinner and theater 
party Monday, having as guests Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael J. Connell and Mr 
and Mrs. Russell McD. J tsallteye 


Miss Virginia Walsh, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Walsh of 635 
South Harvard boulevard, is visiting 
in San Francisco the house guest o! 
her aunt, Mrs. C. P. Overton. Miss 
Walsh plans to be away several weeks 
and before her return will be the 
guest of friends in Sacramento. 


Mrs. Harry Robinson of Beverly 
fiills, entertained with a most. in- 
formal tennis-tea Friday. 


Mrs. T. H. Dudley of Santa Monica 
had a number of home folk in for 
luncheon and bridge Thursday to 
meet Miss Laura Grover Smith, 


| Mrs. Rufus Spaulding and Mrs. 
Senni are leaving for Honolulu in 


April. They plan to be away several 
weelxs, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Miller 
of Pasadena entertained Thursday 
with a party at the Bolsa Chica Gun 
clubhouse in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Copple of New York, who 


are visiting Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Cravens. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
Hloward Huntington of Oak Knoll, 
for a tea to be given April 14, 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Walsh of 
039 South Harvard boulevard enter- 
tained with a birthday dinner party 
Monday evening complimenting Mr. 
Hl. F. Badger of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. The house and table decorations 
were carried out with anemones and 
foliage while the place favors were 
Monogrammed cards of the hostess. 
Mr. and Mrs. Badger have passed 
Seeomadcrein Southern» California 
lor twenty years and have formed a 
arge circle of acquaintances here, 


Mr. and Mrs Allen A. Dudle 
2 oie A. y, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, who are pass- 
Ing several months on the coast, and 
Just nOw are at the Hotel Green, 


dinner 
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New Figures are Ready! 








Gossard, llaced-im-from} 
mocdels—the Madame 


lrene Corset—and L 


Syiph—here! 








— 


ee = just a suggestion 

more curve to the waistc-line, 
there’s a little more height to the 
bust, and a Inttile less length to 
the skirt !— 


Amd the evening models are 
charming—the faimtest of blues 
the proper thing!—- 


New Brassieres to Complete the Effect! 
Broadtwapy and Chird 





HAVE YOU MADE UP YOUR MIND 


Miss and Mrs. Los Angeles to go to Panama-California Exposition, 


it’s good to know where to go. 
Made Suits and Coats. 


of workmanship I produce. 


Let Gerz make you Ladies’ Tailor- 
My prices are moderate with the high grade 


An early call and J remain yours very truly, 


J. GERZ, LADIES’ TAILOR 


504 TITLE GUARANTEE BLDG. 


COR. 5th AND BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE F 3510 
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Sunday evening at the Beverly Hills 


Hotel, by Miss Molly Byerly Wilson, 
1217 Arapahoe street. The party also 
included Miss Wilson’s sister, Mrs. 
Georgia Wilson Ober, 1435 Alvarado 
Terrace. Mr. and Mrs. Dudley and 
Miss Wilson are friends whose recent 
experiences together in Europe bring 
them _ in close sympathy. Mr. Dudley 
and Miss Wilson studied together in 
Berlin for several years, he in tenor 
and she in contralto roles, and the 
outbreak of the war brought them 
both back to America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley will later visit the Exposi- 
tions, returning for the summer 
months to the New Hampshire moun- 
tain resorts. 


Miss Katherine Johnson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Johnson, whose 
marriage to Lieutenant William Rob- 
ert Munroe, U. S. N., will be an event 
of Thursday, April 8, has chosen her 
bridal party, her sister, Miss Mar- 
garet Johnson being named as maid 
of honor. Mrs. Morgan Adams will 
assist as matron of honor and the 
bridesmaids will be Miss Alice Eilbortt. 
Miss Conchita Sepulveda, Miss Ruth 
Powell, and Miss Clara Watson of 
Pasadena. Lieutenant A. H. Douglas 


in command of the Cleveland, will be: 


| 



















812-322 
SES SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO 
New Lingerie 
Blouses 
Trimmed or Tailored Models, 


$2.95 


Made from cotton voile or hanc- 
kerchief linen. The voile 
blouses are shown in white and 
flesh color, plain or embroid- 
ered effects, some lace trimmed. 
High or low necks. Some have 
linen collars and cuffs. The 
linen blouses are in tailored 
models and very popular. 
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———————— 
with Lieutenants J. V. 
(gat, w. F. Newton, H. H. Benson, 
eT Chew and S. C. Marsh as ushers. 
Since the announcement of her wed- 
jing date, Miss Johnson, who is one 
at the most charming of the young 
‘aciety maids, has been the recipient 
of much social attention. here are 
, number of other pre-nuptial affairs 
nlanned in her honor within the next 
on or so. Tuesday, April 6, Mrs. 
fohn G, Mott and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Myrick are to give a luncheon for 
{iss Johnson and that same evening 
she will be the guest of honor at a 
dancing party given by Miss Con- 
chita Sepulveda, who has been chosen 
«a bridesmaid. 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. lritzgerald 
of 2445 Western avenue will give a 
large dancing party at the Little The- 
ater, Friday evening, April 9. The af- 
fair is planned in honor of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Buckler Stevenson of Paris 
who is a hottse guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Irving Hollingsworth. 
Invitations have been issued to one- 
hundred and fifty friends of the hosts. 

In honor of her daughter, Miss 
Agnes Britt, whose formal debut the 
occasion will mark, Mrs. E. W. Britt, 
of 2141 West Adams street will en- 
tettain Friday with a brilliant tea. 
The affair will be one of the delight- 
ful society functions of the post-FEast- 
er seasoll. 


hoct man, 
. * 


In compliment to Mrs. Marguerite 
Buckler Stevenson of Paris and Miss 
Florence Boggs, two charming visi- 
tors in Los Angeles, Mrs. W. W. 
Woods of Normandie avenue enter- 
tamed Tuesday afternoon with a 
charmingly appointed luncheon. Jon- 
quils, ferns and tulle were used in the 
table decorations and places were set 
for Mrs. Stevenson, Miss Boggs, Ver- 
non Goodwin, William Irving Hol- 
lngsworth, Boyle Workman, Leo S. 
Chandler, Lewis Clark Carlisle, Mor- 
ris Albee, E. O. McLaughlin, Willis 
Hunt, and Willard Arnott. 


ireeand Mrs. Lhomas Fenton 
Knight and their baby daughter, Fliz- 
abeth, will leave the first of the week 
for Pasadena to make their future 
home. Mrs. Knight before her mar- 
Mage was Miss Julia Murray, and 
both she and her husband are popular 
in local society. 


Mrs. Catherine Gillette-Hill and her 
daughter, Miss Lemira Gillette-Hill 
of Washington, D. C., who have been 
the house guests for several weeks of 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Adams of 
Chester place, left the first of the 
Week for Coronado and San Diego. 
From there they will proceed to their 
eastern home. 


Mrs. M. S. Montgomery of Buf- 
talo, New York, is the house guest of 
ote James Chalmers at her home in 
Jcean Park, Mrs. Lucius Vogel of 
ths city is a daughter of Mrs. Chal- 
mets and their guest Mrs. Montgom- 
ery is being complimented with many 
delightful social attentions. 


Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Bishop 
% south Pasadena have as house 
guests Mrs. M. A. Bishop and_ her 
ob, M.A. Bishop of Plattsville, Wis- 
ge Mrs. Bishop is a cousin of 
vi oP: Mrs. Bishop and her son 
oa ee several weeks in California 
| efore returning home will visit 
te Expositions. 


Misses Marian and Alice Mennell 
cerned to their home in Man- 
ca Place after passing several 
if s visiting with relatives in Ohio. 

Xe -4nd Mrs. Roland P. Bishop ac- 
Panied by their son have returned 


nm e cI 
eth an extensive trip to Cuba and 
Stern cities. 


he Katherine Ayer was the 
nal hostess Monday at an in- 
I, luncheon at the Rose Tree 
Cr guests included Miss Ann 


om, Miss Katherine Bannin 
and 
Lows Cass. ; 


ian *inesday afternoon, Mrs. Wil- 
ridg Ompson gave an informa! 
“8© Party at the Palms for about 


ee 
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fifteen of her friends. Miss Breed, a 
visitor here from Cincinnati who is 
Staying at the Shoreham, was the 
guest of honor. 


April 7 has been chosen as the date 
for the marriage of Miss Delores De 
Remer, daughter of Mr. Joseph Bell 
De Remer, to Mr. William Pendry 


Bidelman. The ceremony will be 
performed at the Wilshire Presby- 
terian church and Miss De Remer 


will have as her maid of honor, Miss 
Bidelman, the sister of the _ bride- 
groom. Little Misses Violet and 
Muriel Strickland will assist as rib- 
bon-bearers. Friday afternoon Miss 
Florence Mahony gave an informal 
theater party for this attractive bride- 
elect, the guests going to the Or- 
pheum and later enjoying a tea at one 
of the confectionery shops. 


In compliment to Miss Lila Elsie 
Weaver, a bride-elect of April, Mrs. 
John A, Aldritt and Miss Ada Letts 
entertained Tuesday with a delight- 
ful miscellaneous shower at the home 
of the former, 1819 Kenmore avenue, 
Hollywood. Quantities of acacia 
blossoms and jonquils were used in 
effecting an artistic decoration. Guests 
included Mrs. Arthur Letts, Mrs. W. 
H. Kilner, Mrs. -Harold Janssy> Mrs. 
Malcolm McNaughton, Mrs. Charles 
Weaver, Mrs. Arthur Letts, Jr., Mrs. 
D. Luther, Mrs. J. G. Bullock, Mrs. 
H. G. Philp, Mrs. W. Sheridan, Mrs. 


W. Aiken, Mrs. W. O’Hearn, Miss 
Jessie Andrews, Miss Ruth Seaman, 
Miss Marie Seaman, Miss Maude 


Wyenck, Miss Dorothy Weaver, Miss 
Ethel Hardie, Miss Edith Andrews, 
Miss Mae Gibson and Miss Mildred 
Bireley. 


Proposed Music Law 


Among the proposed laws which 
the California legislature has to face is 
one for the registration of the music 
teachers of the state. The bili is des- 
ignated as an act to promote a bet- 
tered condition and to guard the pub- 
lic against misrepresentation on the 
part of the profession. It provides 
that every proposed teacher, within 
six months from the passage of the 
law, shall make a statement as to 
where, how long and what he has 
studied and what diplomas he holds; 
he must swear to this before a notary; 
he shall present this statement to the 
secretary of state, with a fee of two 
dollars, and shall receive therefor a 
certificate of registration; that he shall 
display in his studio a certified copy 
of said statement; that a false state- 
ment or neglect to register shall sub- 
ject him to a fine of $500 or imprison- 
ment for a year or both; and any per- 
son may get from the secretary of 
state a copy of any teacher’s certifi- 
cate—for fity cents. 





This does not seem to be taking a 
long step in advance, in the matter of 
securing good music teaching. It 
aims only at misrepresentation as to 
education. Put side by side, these cer- 
tificates will not furnish a very reli- 
able index for the choice of a teacher. 
Notice, that there is little or no credit 
given for the greatest preparation of 
all—plain experience. If one _ sees 
that Smith has had four years in New 
York and four years in Germany, he 
may conclude that he is four times 
as good a teacher as Jones, who has 
had only two years in Germany. But 
Smith may not yet be dry behind the 
ears, educationally, while Jones may 
have had thirty years of teaching ex 
perience on ton of that two years in 
Germany. But so far as German in- 
struction is involved, it is said that 
one of the causes of the present war 
is the variety of bad musical instruc- 
tion the Germans meted out to the 
English, And as to Italy, certainly 
there are more vocal quacks there 
than in any country—save America. 





Such a law would seem to say that 
the scholastic education is the cri- 
terion by which to judge the possibil- 
ities of a teacher. True, it is one of 
them. But the others are natural 


adaptability and experience. The rail- 
roads do not put the Scranton-educat- 
ed engineers in charge of their Mo- 
guls. Such positions go to the men 
who have had the daily experience in 
the engines. Book engineering does 
not so far there. And young doctors 
do not receive the warmest welcome 
at the hands of the ailing, even though 
their examination papers were perfect. 
We want the older fellow with the 
experience, though it may be with less 
college learning at his back. And so 
it is with music teaching. 





There are many musicians who 
could show a fine array of schools and 
teachers back of them, to hang on a 
studio wall and to file in the archives 
of the state, who are abject failures 
as teachers. The teaching mind 1s 
born, 1t is not made by certificate. The 
teaching mind is analytical, it is de- 
scriptive, it is.explanatory, it is patient, 
it is sympathetic. Put these features 
on top of the schooling and we have 
the finest foundation for the super- 
structure, the experience. The other 
things are the tools, the experience 
shows how to use them. If the phy- 
sician has a long clinical course he 
gains this experience under his in- 
structors. But there is little of such 
method in music teaching. In a few 
intstitutions the fledgling teachers are 
put to work under the eyes of their 
instructors to teach the still more ig- 
norant. IThateis clinical work. Ti this 
is followed out long enough there is a 





Mary Antin, 


gain in teaching experience which 1s 
more valuable than the scholastic 
course in the curriculum of studies 
and etudes. But such work generally 
stops with the education of teachers 
to do juvenile work. What about the 
young teacher who has applicants of 
the fourth. fifth or sixth grades? Why 
it is simply try one thing or another, 
in the dark, and if the student prog- 
resses, well and good. If he dies in 
the process—the public is relieved of 
just that much piano playing or sing- 


ing. 





But there is one thing on which the 
proponent of the above bill is to be 
congratulated. It does not profess by 
the ability of the holder of the certifi- 
cate to play or sing, to determine how 
capable a teacher he is. That is left 
to the happy and aspiring mammas 
who bring their offspring to the teach- 
er’s studio. Their one criterion as to 
ability to teach is wrapped up in 
“how well can he play?” If the teach- 
er plays brilliantly, he necessarily 
must be a good teacher. If he has 
sacrificed all his playing hopes on the 
altar of teaching, and does not pre- 
tend to great artistic performance, 
the immediate feminine verdict is that 
he is a failure as a teacher. Little 
wonder is it that our young musicians 
give all their effort to the acquirement 
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SPECIAL PRICES 
EASTER WEEK 


On Superb Suitings 
for Milady. 


---ORDER TODAY AT--- 


A. GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 


of show-pieces and do not aspire to 
know aught of theory of music, anat- 
omy or phychology. 





But at any rate, such a bill is a good 
start. There is little or no graft in it. 
It does not propose offices and sal- 
aries. It is simnly a preliminary at- 
tempt to get at the schooling of the 
teacher. Later, if this passes, may— 
and probably will—come attempts to 
dictate a standard of education and 
experience to which the teacher must 
measure up in order to separate the 
public from so much coin of the 
realm by the hour. There are many 
difficulties in the wav of such a law. 
such a proposition, of necessity and 
fairness, may involve teachers in other 
artistic lines. But it may come to 


pass. —VWV. Pe G. 


Marv Antin to Lecture 

Mary Antin, Russian immigrant, 
author. lecturer and social worker, 
one of the most conspicuous persons 
in public life, will lecture at Trinity 
Friday evening, April 9, on “The Im- 
migrant iu Statisticsmand in Lime’ gard 
the following evening on “They Who 
Knock at Our Gates.” The events 
are under the auspices of the City 
Teachers’ Club. Coming to _ this 
country from Russia with her par- 
ents twenty years ago, a child of thir- 
teen, with no word of English and 
no experience of life outside the Jew- 
ish Pale, within sixteen years Miss 
Antin produced one of the two great 
books of the time. “The Promised 
Land” is a human document of extra- 
ordinary vividness and power. It de- 
scribes the life of the Antin family in 
Russia, their immigration to this 
country and the impressions made by 
this land on the author while they 
were struggling with adverse circum- 
stances in Boston. 

Another work lately issued and at- 
tracting wide attention is entitled 
“They Who Knock at Our Gates.” 
This deals with immigration from the 
standpoint of one who knows. Mary 
Antin, who in private life is Mrs. 
Amadeus W. Grabau, wife of a Co- 
lumbia University professor, was for- 
tunate in having her ability early rec- 
ognized by her family who made 
every sacrifice to keep her in school, 
and by her teachers who gave her al! 
possible encouragement and help. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale also became 
much interested in her development 
and Josephine Lazarus inspired her 
with her ideals. With characteristic 
racial persistency in the face of ad- 
versity and often among the most dis- 
couraging surroundings. she pursued 
her studies, graduating from the Girls 
Latin School of Boston and entering 
Barnard College in New York. 


Anna Bowman Dodd, whose “Three 
Normandy Inns,” “Cathedral Days,” 
and other books are well known, has 
just published “Heroic France,” 
which, having been written under 
military direction, gives an authentic 
account of how Paris was saved. The 
entire proceeds of the book will go ta 
help the opening of a convalescent 
home for American volunteers and 
French and British officers which is 
being established in the author’s home 
in Normandy. The volume is pub- 
lished through Poor’s Manual, 535 
Pearl street, New York. 
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Ry W. Francis Gates 


T is possible that popular request 

programs may add to the size of 
a symphony audience, but, for all tliat, 
the present writer is willing to rest 
on the judgment of a conductor of an 
orchestra as to the build of his pro- 
grams. And this attitude is empha~ 


sized after the last concert of the lo- 
cal symphony orchestra. And it 1s 
not that such a plan involves repeti- 
‘ions. lor it is pretty poor music 
that will not stand more than one or 
two hearings. The great point is that 
there is so much, to us, of unheard 
orchestral music. Our symphony 
menu is limited, six concerts a year, 
and of necessity our orchestra can 
only nibble at the edge of the long ar- 
ray of works catalogued for organiza- 
tions of its class. But there ts a big 
credit mark coming to it in the April 
performance of the Beethoven Ninth 
symphony, a work of such magnitude 
iat sotiar as | have been able te 
learn, it has not been given west of 
Chicago and St. Louis. The sym- 
phony program of last week, at T'rin- 
ity Auditorium, included the Schubert 
“Unfinished” symphony, Debussy’s 

té 33 
prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun 
and the prelude to Wagner's opera. 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremburg.” 
Certainly this was variety as to 
schools of composition. Schubert, 
mellifttous, pleasant, suave, and 
lengthy, though there being but twa 
movements to this work instead of the 
usual four presents less of the “heav- 
enly lengths” than is his custom. De- 
bussy. venturing into new scales, writ- 
ing what, when first written, were un- 
known harmonies, odd twists of mel- 
ody and exotic progressions. And 
Wagner — dramatic from the first 
note; inelody? yes planty of it, so 
much as to bewilder the layman; for 
did not Liszt speak of Wagner's “sev- 
en-story melodies?” There we have 
the contrast—the mild romantic, the 
modern free lance and the greatest 
musical dramatist, a rising scale of 
interest with the best at the last, as 
every well-constructed program 
should have. And there is little but 
good to say of the performance; nor 
is it necessary to enter into details, as 
all of these works have been discussed 
in these columns when on former pro- 
grams, 


——— 


In the way of a novelty was the 
Beethoven triple concerto for violin, 
violoncello and piano, with orchestra, 
the soloists being Mr. and Mrs. Thiio 
Becker and Mr. Simonsen. These 
performers, it goes without saying, 
were equal to the demands of this sel- 
dom-played work. One pleasing feat- 
re wae tie tact that*contrafy ate the 
customary unbalanced condition of 
tonal quantities, the piano did not 
lord it over the strings and, to an ex- 
tent, obliterate them. Mr. Becker 
held his instrument within the quan- 
tities of the string tonew@making. a 
beautiful ensemble. The program 
notes said, “The cello part teems with 
technical obstacles, so difficult as to 
militate against the frequent perform- 
ance of the work,’ but Mr. Simonsen 
was entirely equal to them. And as 
to Mrs. Becker she bewitched the eye 
as well as the ear—and what more 
could be said. The concerto itself has 
considerable of display for each in- 
strument but affects one as more en- 





joyable from a technical standpoint | 


than from its aesthetic content. It is 


iof the last group of five songs were 


one of the Beethoven works that one 
may have an opportunity to hear but 
once in a lifetime.” 


Los Angeles is always true to her 
Schumann-Heink. This was demon- 
strated again last week when Trinity 
Auditorium was filled to the brim for 
one of her recitals. Only a week’s 
notice was given, yet the great con- 
tralto drew the record house of the 
season. In the face of continually 
smaller audiences for passing artists 
this is all the more wonderful. The 
Magic.of a name, Of’al voice, of a per- 
sonality. No one of the three could 
do it; but the combination of all three 
works the spell. Probably, not anoth- 
er singer in the world could awaken 
so much enthusiasm in this city. bare- 
ly enough room was left on the stage 
for the piano and the singer, and even 
taken. Scht- 


every side seat was ; 
mann-Heink is not much given to 
novelties in her program making. 


Naturally, the majority of her num- 
bers were from German writers, the 
great lieder writers and others. Four 


from American writers, one of them 
being by Mrs. Gertrude Ross, the cf- 
ficient accompanist of the day. The 
singer is. said to have suffered from 





illness recently; but there were few if 
any traces of it in her voice. Never 
has Trinity been filled so completely 
with tone from one throat as at this 
time from the golden one-~so_ the 
manager denominates it—of Schu- 
mann-Heink. Whether in the cellar 
or the garret of her vocal range the 
broad, trumpet-like voice thrilled as 





of yore. Graduated down to the most 
Pianissimo of sentimental tones, the 
whole range of power and expression 
was touched. The singer was rather 
more inclined to the dramatic hand- 
ling "of her text than formerly, it 
seemed sto, the writer. The effects 
seemed laid-on with a larger brush, 
so to speak, but there is one thing cer- 
tain, and that was it was not done ta 
cover any deficiency of tone. Possi- 
bly, more than any others of her 
songs, the audience seemed to enjoy 
those which had a little touch of hu- 
mor, whether it was German or Am- 
erican. And yet it was not these that 
most completely demonstrated the 
great artist but by such work as was 
done in “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
the Schubert and other Jieder and the 
aria from “Sampson and Delilah’ by 
Saint Saens. It is needless to say 
that the enthusiasm of the audience 
was commensurate with its size and 
that the ovation to the singer was 
such as only Schumann-Heink 
ceives. 
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“Composer at the piano” was a fre- 
quent legend on the program of the 
Matinee Musical Club, given at Cum- 


nock hall Thursday of last week. It. 


was applied after the words of Carl 
Bronson, Vernon Spencer, Axel R. 
Wachtmeister and Richard Lucchesi; 
and Roy Lamont Smith was present, 
[though it was not the “composer at 
the piano” in his case, but Sybella 
Bassett, and all present congratulated 
Mr. Smith on the skill of his fair in- 
terpreter. Mr. Bronson played three 
of his “California Sketches,” G. A. 
Gaitz Hooky two of Mr. Spencer’s 
violin works, Mrs. Henley Bussing 
sang a group of difficult songs by 
Count Wachtmeister and Mrs. Alice 
Dorn was heard in a group of Mr. 
Lucchesi’s songs. There is a marked 
growth in the interest shown in works 
of local composers and musicians can- 


not congratulate themselves too much 
on this fact. Out of a thousand such 
may come another MacDowell and 
out of a thousand MacDowells come 
another Beethoven or Wagner—one 
day. A creative community is bound 
to be an interested community and 
with this stimulus toward composi- 
tion spreading gradually through the 


“musical ranks the general interest has 


-a commensurate growth. 


There 1S 


‘not enough interest in the study of 
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the theory and construction of music 
by students and amateurs—in fact, 
many of the alleged composers evince 
a studied non-acquaintance with the 
“cules of the game.” Anything that 
will tend to create interest in a study 
of the substructure of music will be 
welcomed by the better class of teach- 
ers. But to go back to this Matinee 
Club program: It was not only of 
local composers, but had the added 
interest of addresses by Mrs. H. A. 
Cable, by Mrs. L. J. Selby, on “Cre- 
ating an atmosphere for American 
nieic’ and by™Vernon Spencer onthe 
“Aim of the Composers’ Creative De- 
partment” of the club. And the more 
“short talks” heard on musical topics 
by musician and non-musician the 
better—providing they are short. 


In the new series of popular Sun- 
day afternoon orchestral concerts the 
Woman’s Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Henry Schoenefeld, offered a 
fine program at Temple Auditorium 
last Sunday. The orchestral num- 
bers were the “Zampa”’ overture, a 
Tschaikowsky “Song Without 
Words,” the Mignon gavotte, the 
Strauss Blue Danube, two numbers by 
Henry Schoenefeld, and the Kret- 
schmar Coronation March, with Ar- 
thur Blakeley at*them@erean. . Alice 
Redewill was piano soloist, playing 
the Grieg concerto very effectively 
with the orchestra, and Grace Wood 
Jess sang an aria from “La Tosca,” 
Sieh Liebe Dich” hy Griegeand “An 
Open Secret,’ by Woodman. From 
this it will be seen that the program 
met several classes of musical tastes 
and presented interesting soloists. It 
is such programs as these that will 
tend to popularize good music. The 
orchestra is in regular rehearsal with 
Mr. Schoenefeld, hence they work 
well together. It is to be hoped that 
the experiment will be sufficiently suc- 
cessful to make it a perennial affair. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic con- 
tralto, has been busy with many en- 
gagements in the past few weeks. 
Her numerous Los Angeles appear- 
ances have made it impossible to give 
the “Series fof northern concerts 
Dlanned, and dates already booked 
here for April make necessary still 
further postponement of these events. 
Tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock, at 
Krotona Institute, Hollywood, Miss 
Wilson gives the following program: 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), In a Per- 
sian Garden (Rubaiyat) (Liza Leh- 
mann), Largo (Handel), Ueber 
Nacht, Der Freund (Wolf). 


Misses Channell and Flint were 
given a pleasing introduction to Los 
Angeles concert circles Friday night 
at the Ebell club house. They are 
pupils of Rudolf Ganz and evidently 
have made much of their opportuni- 
ties. The affair was largely a social 
event as well as musical and many of 
the musical community were present. 


Graduating recitals to be given by 
the seniors of College of Music, Uni- 
versity of Southern California are as 
eae kc ve public is invited: April 
2, Wesley Kuhnie, pianist, Symphon 
hall, Blanchard building; re, 1s, 
Margaret White, pianist, University 
Auditorium, Virgie Lee 


‘a e Moore, con- 
tralto, assisting; April 27, Blanche 
Fowler, contralto, University Audi- 


torium, Miss Seator assisting; May 3, 
Catherine Lennox, pianist, Symphony 
hall; May 14, Guelph McQuinn, piano 
and pipe organ, First Congregational 
church; May 19, Jane Stanley, piano, 
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Music and Musicians 
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. ESTHER PALLISER 

Prima-donna soprano and Operatic 

French and Engtish diction specie aim 
Phone 10082: 25376 - 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


———————— ______ anne 
ARTHUR BABCOCK, Paritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston 
Vocal Instruction. one 35593 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. 80. GAL 

4 ie oe Skeele, Dean 
yorough, odetn Progressive § 

“306 Blanchard Hall ~ Phone ‘one 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 

703 Majestic Theatre Building 

Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 


Call Phone—Y¥2420; Broadway 2246 
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Nooks For Book-Hunters 





BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest [Fiction and Drama, ? 
cents a day. Special yearty rate, 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Blanchard Hall Siweiaiiam 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 

science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all inforination apply 
to Ff. W. BLANCA 

°o0 S. Broadway 232 8. Bilien 
LOS ANGELIFS, CAL, 








Symphony hall; May 23) 0ling yam 
Seator, University Auditorium, 
Blanche Fowler, reader, assisting; 
June 16, Violet Cossock, pianist, Sym- 
phony hall, all at 8 o'clock) ieu as 
nual Commencement Concert of the 
College of Music, by graduates and 
advanced students will be given June 
8, probably in First M. E. Church. 


Marguerite Tracy and Mary Boyd, 
authors of the most recent volume on 
“Twilight Sleep.’ are lecturing on 
that subject in this country under the 
auspices of the Twilight Sleep Associ 
ation. 


Herbert Adams Gibbon's “The New 
Map of Europe” is used by the depart- 
ment of history and public law at 
Tufts College as a textbook and as 
reqdiirea feading. 


Humfrey Jordan, author of “The 
Joyous Wayfarer” and “Carmen and 
Mr. Drayasdust,” joined Kitcheners 
first army last fall and has been pro 
moted to the rank of captain. 


Gertrude Atherton suffers much al- 
noyance, particularly in _ England 
where her “Perch of the Devil’ has 
reached a third edition, from the Ire 
quent confusion of her identity with 
that of an English Mrs. Atherton, ar 
thor of two novels, who has been cor 
nected with several sensational a 
fairs that have found their way ime 
the newspapers. 





Stevenson’s first two booksmem 
and “Travels with # 
Donkey,” were stich complete iailure 
on their first appearance that alle 
three years his publishers notified bum 
that as it was impossible to sell eve" 
single copies, they were about "h a 
pose of the plates as old metal. = va 
the royalties upon them amount '* 
hundreds of dollars each year. 





London Times says of Algerno" 
Blackwood that he is our one cone 
mate master of the supernatural we 
tion. Although it is but ten be 
since he began writing he has alreae! 
twelve volumes to his credit. 
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By Beatric de Lack Krombach 
VERETT Maxwell, curator of the 


museum at Exposition Park, has 
plans for the fall season. 


E, 


ny new 
Let ha tell you of the more import- 
anrones: | With the exhibition of the 


Cuv Rose pictures, which will hang 
on the West Wall in June, the one 
man shows will come to an end. 
These special exhibitions were a cour- 
resy extended to a group of local 
painters whom the museum manage- 
ment believed deserved this atten- 
tion, This summer there will be no 
“special” exhibitions. I realize that 
in the fall exhibitions of this nature 
must have a Jonger period for show- 
ing as many of our out-of-town neigh- 
hors cannot get to see them. lam de- 
vising Ways and means by which the 
two weeks may be prolonged to three 
and possibly four weeks. Heretotore, 
prints and the graphic arts were 
shown in the gallery. Hereafter they 
will hang in the new print room, tor- 
merly the arts and crafts room. It 1s 
our purpose to give special attention 
to prints, more especially to Japanese 
prints and etchings. I believe an “art 
appreciation” of prints is the begin- 
ang of an art education, not the end- 
ing as so many have led us to be- 
lieve. In the coming season we are 
to have an exhibition which I am 
planning through the courtesy of Jos- 
eph Pennell, president of the famous 
Sanefelder Club of London, of that 
club’s annual showing of lithographs 
by modern English and American 
painters now living abroad. Among 
them are Hope, Brangwyn and Pen- 
nell. These men are reviving the art 
of which Whistler was the finest ex- 
ponent. Next winter we will also 
Open our annual arts and crafts salon 
in the main gallery. This exhibition 
will embrace the work of all crafts, 
such ag tapestry, stained-glass, the 
graphic arts, ceramics, hand-ham- 
mered metals and pottery. Our most 
important step upward will be the 
frst annual competitive exhibition of 
American paintings. These to be 
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Week of March 27 to April 2 
Helena Dunlap—new canvases— 
Museum Art Gallery. 
Bond Francisco — canvases — 
Friday Morning clubhouse. 
Alice Beach Winter—thirty-two 


Veek of March 27 to April 


Canvases—-Kanst Art Gallery, 
S54 South Hill. 
Print Makers—etchings, mono- 


types and woodblocks—College 

Women's clubrooms, Trinity 
Auditorium. 
: 


William Keith and old masters-— 
Raymond Gould shop, 324 West 
el iith. 
Esther Hunt—Chinese Water Col- 
ors—Nathan Cay e213 
West Fourth. 
Sstudent’s work—School for Ilus- 
trating and Painting—wU. _ S. 
_oyar Gallery, South Hill. 
Canvases and craft work of local 
artists—Devenish Art Club, 
110le Guarantee Building. 
Cadanazzo — landscape—Bry- 
ee Gallery, 836 South Broad- 
Sixteenth Century Stained-glass 
Windows—Ye Olde Curiosity 
Shoppe, 614 West Sixth. 
re gig t aster cards—F. H. 
ely outh Spring. 
ays China Paints, nein Vail 
Rook. 130-32 South Hill. 
wood Pottery—Mabel Wat- 
Son Studio, 249 East Colorado, 


Bentz 


i Pasadena. 
Beonin i. Brown—lIifteenth 
nual exhibition — California 


andscapes—S, P. Station, Pas- 
_aden 
Namen beads, butonnieres and 

ors—O’Hara & Livermore 


sho 4 253 East Colorado, Pasa- 


ee 
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judged so that proper awards and 
honorable mentions may be given. 


This will be a national exhibition lim- 
ited to the works of American paint- 
ers and sculptors. Invitations to ex- 
hibit will be issued by the museum 
management to the foremost Ameri- 
can men and women and the jury will 
be selected from various important 
art centers. Helena Dunlap’s new 
canvases are to be shown from April 
1 to Apri! 15 and in May Arom Han- 
sen, the well-known figure and marine 
painter of San Francisco, who has an 
honor reom at thes Pananaa-Paciic, 
will show eighteen canvases. At the 
same time one hundred and fifty of 


Seymour Hayden’s etchings will be} 


hung.” 


* * x 


Many came to look at Mrs. Win- 
ter’s canvases at the Kanst Gallery 
on South Hull street last Monday. 
They came—and saw, and “she con- 





| 





| daring.” 








How individual is 
That was what I 


same “atuneness.” 
“Green Sea Moss.” 


| meant last week when I said “she uses 
in juxtaposition complementary har- 


monies which, though at times ex- 
treme gradations in tone, yet seem to 
be made more beautiful because of her 
Q Her ) Study om Oxonge 
Recks” is another extreme example, 
yet how fine the modeling and that 
splendid pure color—how fresh and 
crisp it is! Then contrast the values 
in the “Spanish Salt Ship” and see 
how the artist understands the values 
in handling her pigments. One might 
believe she had been under French in- 
liuence when viewing it, but it is only 
another expression of her strong in- 
dividualism. Mrs. Winter came to the 
present status in her craftmanship 
because she imbibed what others had 
developed plus a “turn about’ of her 
own strong vision. By all means, 
don’t miss seeing these pictures, and 
when viewing them realize the mes- 
sage, the sane and logical painters of 
the modern school are bringing us. 
It is the great joy of being, the un- 
loosing of the fetters of the tight, taut 
methods, which while they were good 
enough in their day, had not this very 
keen vitality or jov of production in 
their conception. 
* * 

Following Mrs. Winter's exltibition, 
which closes April 3, we are to have 
the canvases of another visitor at the 
Kanst Gallery. This one comes from 


*x 





“MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY,” BY EDWIN M. DAWES 





quered.’ Indeed, her visitors exhib- 
ited excellent judgment, for I heard 
nothing but favorable comment. The 
figure studies attracted particular at- 
tention and the land and beach con- 
ceptions fall in to close second place. 
How can one help liking them, when 
they are so vital and vibrating. Their 
chromatic scale is what brings them 
their attention. First, because it 1s 
daring, and second, because it aerates 
a feeling of. verity without startling 
you into believing it. It is this sim- 
plicity of “gaining a point’ one senses 
most in the beach interpretations 
from Gloucester, Mass., one of the 
most colorful places on the Atlantic 
coast. Last summer, the sun must 
have made that place wonderfully 
beautiful for Mrs. Winter painted 
these transcripts there. They bring 
to us a breath of the pure “local 
color” of that region; the quaint, old- 
worldiness of the place, and set us to 
thinking that there may be other 
“arden spots” upon the face of the 
earth besides our own California. 
Note “Wreckage,” what sunlight and 
aerating vibrations of genuine atmos- 
phere There is also good drawing 
and composition. “The Captains 
Home,” another bit of the same local- 
ity, but from another point, has the 
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the middle west, Minneapolis to be 
exact. These landscapes of Edwin 
M. Dawes, the man who won a recent 
gold medal from the Minnesota state 
art society and other honors, go on 
exhibition April 5 and remain for two 
weeks. You will find them interest- 
ing as they intenpret our landscape, 
these sixteen or more canvases of the 
environs hereabouts. Mr. Dawes has 
been in California only two months, 
and this is only his second visit, yet 
he has learned to know the pictur- 
esqueness of the contour of our hills 
and the values of our quaint spots. 
He has also acquired a fine under- 
standing of our tree life and depicts 
it with ~reat verity. 

x Ox 


Now that I have told you a little of 
his work let me tell you something of 
the man back of the brush. He 1s 
young, avid to be counted among the 
great, in time, and is driving his self- 
acquired knowledge of the funda: 
mentals of painting in the right direc- 
tion. He is not waiting upon inspira- 
tion, he is mastering it. Landscapes 
interest him particularly because he 
loves the out-of-doors, and his sim- 
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(Continued on Page 15.) 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 





Kanst Art Gallery 
Removed To 


854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 


Japanese Brocades, Net- 


suka, ate 
213 W. FOURTH ST. 
A4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


Prints, 


Tel. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume 
Model—-Studio and Open Air Classes 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director 








THE 
WATSON 





MABEL STUDIO 


ART PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND FINE ARTS} 


249 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena, Cal. 








YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOPPE 


614 West Sixth Street 
Bet. Grand and Hope 
Wine Art Antiques. Colored Engrav- 
ings, English Plate and Old Silver. 
15th Century Stained Glass. 
Mrs. M. Klich, Antiquarian. 








A Shop of Things Interesting and 
Ornamental 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 
Feir Oaks 2175 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Decoraters and House 
Furnishers 











Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 











DUNCAN VAIL CO. 


Successors to 
SANBORN VAIL & CO. 
730-732 So. Hill St. 


“Everything Needful For the 
Artist’s Work” 








IF. H. TABER 


PICTURES AND FRAMING 
KODAKS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


414 South Spring Street. Tel F3936 
See our splendid line of hand- 


colored Easter cards, booklets, 
and selected mottos. 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 

WATER COLOR 

PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway, 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 





Arts and Crafts 


lL. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Normal, Fine Arts. Decorative Design. 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Cat. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
wavy. Main 937: Home F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 
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© TAKE up one’s reading glass 


and study the map of Africa 
when all the world is studying Iurope 
and Asia calls for an interest in 
strange lands aside from their rela- 
tion to the great conflict. Yet rami- 
fications of the war run down into the 
European colonies of Central Africa 
and while reading “With the Tin 
Gods,’ Mrs. Horace Tremlett’s ad- 
ventures in Northern Nigeria we do 
not find ourselves far from the great 
question of the day. 


With a blythe maner which ante- 
dates these war-saddened months this 
undaunted English woman writes 
charmingly of what she did and saw 
in the West Coast country where she 
traveled with the P. M. (primitive 
man), her engineer husband. A syim- 
pathetic imagination gave her an in- 
terest and insight into the thoughts 
and customs of the natives and their 
haughty, Mohammedan overlords. 
She draws a telling picture of the re- 
lation of all the diverse tribes to the 
white man who, having gone into this 
Savage country to develop its. tin 
mines is “a most diverting spectacle 
playing little tin god to his black 
subjects.” Mr, Tremlett went out 
prospecting for tin in an almost un- 
known part of Northern Nigeria. On 
a previous trip he had discovered an 
area which promised well and a syn- 
dicate had been formed to test and 
prove it further and to take up other 
properties in the country. The whole 
district was practically unexplored 
and there was a chance that large for- 
tunes awaited those who could secure 
early concessions from the govern- 
ment. 


With flashes of unexpected wit and 
a ready pen to describe the palm trees 
black against the orange sky, the vivid 
splashes of color in bougainvillea and 
hibiscus, and later, the incongruity of 
Harry Lauder’s voice from a phono- 
graph in the fascinating jungle, this 
clear-eyed and sensible writer gives 
us an enjoyable book and frequent 
shrewd glimpses into the work still to 
be done in the green, green country 
behind the great Sahara. How others 
had gone before and spoiled the way, 
how new varieties of fever had 
mowed down the pioneers, how the 
best blood of England has been sent 
to this cannabalistic country to subdue 
and teach it the ten commandments 
is strongly told in chapters dealing 
with the superstitions of African Juju 
worship and the author’s own tes 
mony that there is a terrible Some- 
thing in Africa which demands the 
sacrifice of human life. 


For years white men have gone out 
there with eyes that saw clearly the 
danger before them, done their little 
spell of work in railroading or report- 
ing, and laid down their lives in si- 
lence. With a courage not only for 
fighting but for wrestling with primi- 
tive nature and the wily savage, the 
Ienglish are conquering the country 
and keeping themselves sturdy in 
times of peace as well as in times of 


war. (“With the Tin Gods.” By 
Mrs. Horace Tremlett. John Lane 
Co.) Me St 


“Visions and Revisions” 


Seventeen of the literary passions 
of John Cowper Powys are revealed 
in “Visions and Revisions,” whose 
sub-title is “A Book of Literary De- 
votions.” Mr. Powys’ love roves from 
blonde to brunette—from Dante to 


ther” appears in opposition with “or” 





Dostoievsky—and he seems to be ex- 
uberantly happy with any one of them 
when all the other dear charmers have 
been discreetly shelved. To be sure, 
we would have more faith in the qual- 
ity of his love did he always remem- 
ber the name of the loved one. Poe 
is Edgar “Allen” Poe on every occa- 
sion but one, and Leonardo often be- 
comes Lionardo. 

Moreover, Mr. Powys refuses point- 
blank to abide by some of the con- 
ventional rules of grammar. “Nei- 


always. Every essay is sprinkled with 
capitals, scarred with 
marks, plowed deep with italics. The 
author struggles for emphasis with 
the high courage of Carlyle and the 
sweet effrontery of Kaufman—and, ol 
course, defeats his own ends most 
beautifully. When everything is 
shouted nobody listens. 

Mr. Powys evidently knows him- 
self. He cleverly disarms criticism in 
his “Conclusion,’ when he says: “1 
wonder if, in the midst of the stam- 
mered and blurted incoherences, the 
lapses and levities of this quaint book, 
a sort of ‘orientation,’ as the theolo- 
gians say now, has emerged at all?” 
(“Quaint book” is delightful!) The 
“orientation” really has “emerged,” 
and though the “visions” are short on 
“revisions,’ they still remain wonder- 
fully stimulating. Mr. Powys, who is 
staff lecturer for Oxford University 
Extension Delegacy, has a 
love for literature. 
him into dithyrambs. Often, it flashes 
into brilhantly illuminating truths. 
His outlook is broad (he revels in 
Rabelais), and his analysis of the 
genius of such rare souls as Shelley 
and Keats is searching and sympa: 
thetic. His book will be at once en- 
joyed and execrated by other lovers 
of literature. (‘Visions and Revi- 
sions.” By John Cowper Powys. G. 
Arnold Shaw, New York.) 


quotation 


: genuine 
At times it lifts 





Sherlock Holmes Again 


Conan Doyle thought he had ex- 
hausted the Sherlock Holmes gold 
mine many years ago, and so he lured 
the detective and Moriarty, the arch- 
criminal to a narrow ledge on a lonely 
Alp, and slung them over the edge. 
Then he turned his attention to seri- 
ous literature, but people who take 
literature seriously decided not to 
take Sir Arthur seriously, and so he 
had to go over to Switzerland and by 
magic known only to the author, 
resurrect his protagonist and antag- 
onist. None will argue with Sir Ar- 
thur as to the propriety of overlook- 
ing the lapse, being sufficiently glad 
to welcome Sherlock back in a full 
length book that all is forgiven. The 
story 1s called “The Valley of Fear” 
and it is in two sections. The first 
tells of a mysterious killing in an 
English country house, which Sher- 
lock solves in his usual facile manner, 
and then it moves to America, where 
the incidents that led up to the trag- 
edy transpired many years before. 
This latter portion is the distinctive 
part of the book. It tells of a min- 
ing community in which a secret so- 
ciety rules absolutely. Murders are 
committed quite openly and the per- 
petrators protected from justice by a 
system of perjured alibis that no 
judge in the district is courageous 
enough to question. The account of 
their depredations and how the gang 
was finally overthrown is lively read- 
ing. For the devotee of adventure 
pure and not too simple, this is the 
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June Weddings Not Far Off 


Better begin to p'an early for those 
engraved invitations and announce- 
ments youll have to have when 
that daughter of yours succumbs to 


Dan Cupid. Let 
detail. 


us help you in this 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


250-252 SOUTH SPRING ST. 








book of the season. (‘‘The Valley of 
Rearee oy Sir Aus (Conan Doyle: 
George H. Doran Co.) 





Princess Players’ Swan Song 


“Across the Border” was the swan 
song of the Princess Players. Pro- 
duced by Holbrook Blinn, it created 
what is best described as an intellec- 
tual sensation. Financial support 
from the public was not forthcoming, 
and the Princess closed, so far as this 
enterprise was concerned. The play 
is by Beulah Marie Dix, and its pur- 
pose is to reveal the cruelties of war. 
A junior lieutenant, on a desperate 
mission, is shot, and left in a ditch 
for dead. He passes “across the bor- 
der’ and the next two scenes have to 
do with his vision of the other world. 
It 1s remarkably like the world he has 
known, as to scenes and persons, but 
soon he discovers the difference. A 
personage of irresistible power, 
known in the cast as The Master of 
the House, compels the junior lieu- 
tenant to answer a series of embar- 
rassing questions as to the cause of 
the war, the manner of conducting it, 
and then takes him out of doors and 
forces him to suffer extreme cold, 
look at corpses of women and chil- 
dren, and hear the wailing of suffer- 
ers—-innocent non-combatants, not 
soldiers. Finally, the junior lieuten- 
ant realizes what a horrible thing war 
is, and asks to be permitted to go 
back to tell others. The final scene 
is a field hospital with all its revolt- 
ing scenes, the junior lieutenant in a 
dying condition on a cot. He makes 
his appeal as he had promised The 
Master of the House, but it is ig- 
nored, and the last word as he goes 
back “across the border” is by the 
surgeon who says, ‘We've got no time 
to stand sentimentalizing. Clear that 
bed! This is war.” It is a powerful 
piece of work, yet hardly more than 
a transcript of facts culled from news- 
paper and magazine articles. Ea 
these Miss Dix has added imagina- 
tion, and a few touches of beauty. It 
is good literature, but it is easy to sec 
that, on the stage, it would be too full 
ot tears and groans to provide enter- 
tainment. In other words, the Princ- 
ess Players were true to type to the 
last. (“Across the Border.” By Beu- 
lah Marie Dix. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany.) 





Ford Madox Hueffer’s Progress 

Ford Madox Hueffer has written 
trivial fiction in a breezy way. Until 
now there has been nothing in his 
work to suggest that he would ever 
be anything more than one of the nu- 
merous fiction mechanics, who even- 
tually became stars for the Cosmo- 
politan or the Saturday Evening Post. 
His latest novel, “The Good Soldier,” 
brings him to the front in a different 
light. First of all the story makes no 
pretensions to pleasantness or light, 
amusing qualities. Jt is a seriously 
conceived and seriously written study 
of the crises in the lives of five per- 





|sons, an American (who tells the 
story) and his American wife, Cap- 
tain Ashburnham, invalided home 
from India (the good soldier) and his 
wife, and finally the captain's ward, 
a girl who brings the touchstone oj 
truth to the artificialities of the oth- 
ers. Aside from the complications of 
the story, and its terrific tragedies 
which leave only two of the five really 
alive at the close, there is a constant 
question keeps rising from page after 
page—what is the real, essential life 
of the man and woman ordinarily re- 
garded by their friends as an “ideal 
coupler” What hypocricies are often 
the price paid for ostensible, conyen- 
tional security from criticism or sen- 
sation? There is a_ relentlessness 
about this novel that is remarkable in 
a yoting writer (at least Mr. Huef- 
fer's previous works have conveyed an 
impression of youth) but the construc- 
iton igs extremely bad. It is one of 
those stories that double back upon 
themselves, which is fatal to this par- 
ticular kind of fiction. Where a novel 
is devoted entirely to unraveling the 
psychological complications of a 
group of persons it should move ina 
straight line. Nevertheless, “The 
Good Soldier” is a vast improvement 
upon the mass of fiction published, 
but it is not the best book Mr. Huef- 
fer will write by long odds. (‘The 
Good Soldier.” By Ford Madox Huef- 
fer. John Lane Company.) 





Another Manufactured Country 


Through the discovery of the fourth 
dimension a scientist learns the loca- 
tion of another world than this, and 
sends there, first a man and a woman, 
incompatible to a degree at first after 
the manner of marooned couples, bul 
doomed to matrimony in the end, ana 
subsequently they are joined by 4 
more or less heterogeneous collection 
of intruders with fantastic results. 
One of the advantages of placing 
your characters in another world 1s 
that you effectively disarm any critr 
cism of improbability, for you cat 
make your own natural, or unnatura 
laws, and do about as you like. Ths 
queer yarn is rather better than most 
of its kind because the man who tells 
the story in the first person has @ 
sense of humor that crops out from 
time to time, and gives you a hint 
that you are not expected to believe 
any more than you think you should. 
It is a readable yarn. (“A Drop Mm 
Infinity.” By Gerald Grogan. John 
Lane Company.) 





Real Book on Vaudeville 


Vaudeville has achieved the dignity 
of a book of its own. It is by Cato 
line Caffin, but, what is quite as Ir 
portant, it is embellished with coPr 
ous full-page cartoons of the 
important personages, by Marius vé 
Zayas. These are the first to attract 
the attention. With almost unga 
insight into humorous characteris 
De Zayas has, with a few firm ye 
interpreted the true spirit of such 4 
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sig 8 Sarah Bernhardt, Yvette Guil- 
hert Harry Lauder, Lillian Russell, 
Gertrude Hoffman—but to give the 
fer would be simply to name the stars 
of this form of theatrical entertain- 
ment from a to izzard. The Cafhn 
wxt is no less striking in its proof of 
she author's possession Oi a remark- 
able faculty for the analyzing of the 
iyndamenta! reasons for the success 
of the persons discussed. lhe influ- 
ence of personality, the appeal of 
character study, music, dancing, tab- 
loid drama, and all the other features 
of the variety stage are discussed. 
The thing about this book that makes 
it so interesting is the accumulated 
pleasures of many years which it re- 
calls. There are only two or three 
persons mentioned from beginning to 
end who have not been seen on the 
local Orpheum stage, and just to read 
about them in the incisive, swift 
phrases used, is to enjoy all over again 
the pleasures of their entertainment. 
Vaudeville has a more consistent and 
unlagging hold upon the public than 
any other form of theatrical amuse- 
Saeeihere are musical comedy 
years, and fashions in drama and 
melodrama, but the high-class vaude- 
ville house is an institution like a well 
regulated bank or gas company. It 
is impossible to get along without it, 
even if one so desired. What a vaude- 
vile manager calls bad business, 
would be welcomed with joy by the 
heads of other houses, most of the 
time. So this book on vaudeville has 
a wide appeal. It is unique among 
the books of the season. (“Vaude- 
ville” By Caroline Caffin and Marius 
de Zayas. Mitchell Kennerley.) 





Notes From Bookland 

William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity, in his “Essays on Russian 
Novelists,” says of “Sanine,’ recently 
brought out in this country, that it 
was “the most sensational novel pub- 
lished in Russia in five years.” He 
thinks it “sinister and damnable in its 
tendency,” and is “sorry such a book 
has ever been written.” “But it can- 
not,” he adds, “be blackballed from 
the republic of letters.” 


Title of H. G. Wells’ new novel, 
“Bealby,’ should be pronounced Be- 
al-by, in three syllables, with the ac- 
cent on the second. 


Elizabeth Jordan’s ‘May I[verson’s 
Career” is being translated into Dan- 
ish. The American minister to Den- 
mark served as the intermediary  be- 
tween author and translator. 


Berta Ruck, author of “His Official 

Fiancee,” a novel of this winter, 1s 
the wife of the English novelist, Ol- 
ver Onions, 


Charles Rann Kennedy has recently 

given successful recitals from “The 
Idol Breaker,” “The Servant 
House,” and “The Terrible Meck” in 
Philadelphia. 


Percy Mackaye, who is just now en- 
gaged in the establishment of rural 
theatres, says that one of the best 
ways of lessening the high percentage 
of insanity in sparsely settled states 
would be the starting of community 
theatres in which farmers would be 


actors as well as stage directors and 
Playwrights, 





ART AND ARTISTS 
(Continued from Page 13.) 


be nature craves to give expression 
€ elements as he sees them. To 
ee Mr. Dawes, “there is a quality 
* Bs which no painter seems to 
thin» permese 4: That is the ‘some- 
er, w ich I seek to present. I 
a ever succeed in depicting it, but 
tis Bee to have a serious try at it. 
he ed to strive for it, even though 
ase , Wakag interpret it. It seems 
fact thority rouble lies chiefly in the 

‘Hat the closer one comes to ex- 
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, ing an ide; , 
be ns bal, the further one sees 
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“Tt. Dawes’ start as an artist had 
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the humblest beginning. He was 
painting signs for a livelihood, in Min- 
neapolis and in leisure moments 


would visit the art shops and galleries 
where he “sat at the feet” of many 
masters and got his own vision of 
them. These wanderings laid the 
foundation for his art knowledge and 
he began putting on canvas his im- 


pressions. Casually, in passing, an 
art dealer came upon his work. Ap- 
preciating his possibilities he gave 


him “his chance” which resulted in his 
becoming one of the well-known land- 
scapists of the middle west. Mr. 
Dawes canvases have been accepted 
by the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the National Academy of Design, and 
it was a committee of the Art Insti- 
tute, composed of Messrs. Charles 
Francis Browne, Lorado Taft~ and 
Ralph Clarkson, who were the jury 
of award when he won his gold medal 
“for general accomplishment and lo- 
cal themes] 
* x x 


In his present exhibition Mr. Dawes 
will show among others our illustra- 
tion “Mountain and Valley.” We see 
in it the Verdugo hills close to which 
Mr. Dawes lives. Young sycamores 
and cedars outline the perspective. 
His colors are cool and crisp and 
though he works in close values his 
high key pigments register a_ tech- 
nique which is direct. His strokes 
are loosely, broadly and juicily placed. 
Mr. Dawes understands the value of 
the decorative quality necessary in 
landscape painting and that is why his 
compositions will always make liv- 
able pictures. 

* *k * 


Why go so far from home when we 
have excellent talent at our own front 
door is a comment one might make 
when viewing the first exhibition of 
the print makers now on at the club- 
rooms of the college women in Trin- 
ity Auditorium. It is unusually good 
and with very few exceptions has not 
been equaled, within my knowledge, 
in any other place in so short a time. 
You must remember that this organ- 
ization is only newly born and much 
credit for the success is due its spon- 
sors. 

* * x 


Nell Brooker Mayhew of the women 
shows the greatest individuality, while 
Hilda Mutton has the characteristic 
earmarks of genius in her wood block 
prints. Hannah Thompson with un- 
usually fine etchings, Benjamin 
Chambers Brown is excellently rep- 


‘resented in several mediums; and B. 


Kirk-Smith’s montotypes are poems 
in expression. To take them in alpha- 
/betical order and review them briefly 
,shall be my _ task. Benjamin C. 
| Brown’s aquatints have good “local 
color” and though they require much 
precision in handling show his thor- 
ough'mastership of his medium. His 
|‘*Santa Maria della Salute, Venice” 
is for detail the finest color repre- 





sentation in the exhibition. It is ex- 
ecuted as a soft ground etching. 
Howell Brown, his brother, shows 


five etchings, the drawing and planes 
of value being excellent and promise 
much for the future. Esther Mabel 
Crawford’s woodblocks, especially 
“The Salutation,” are pleasant concep- 
tions. Her “Rothenberg” is her most 
ambitious effort and exhibits splendid 
understanding of this difficult medium. 
Arthur B. Dodge has given us a sur- 
prise in his three etchings. We have 
known him as a worker in oils and 
enjoyed his detail, but it has never 
been seen to better advantage than in 
these prints. Especially noteworthy 
is “Old Arcade Depot” which vibrates 
The drawing and 


b 


unusual qualities. 
other values of local “Chinatown,’ 
also keenly interpreted. 


x * * 


are 


Lillian Drain is represented by three 
monotypes in colors. “Orange After- 
glow” has fine values and “Evening” 
Kather- 


is interestingly interpreted. 
have 


ine Dukes and Bessie Hazen 
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P roperty 


ORTY acre tract of land mnght in 


the city of El Centro, one mile from 


post office, is offered for sale by owner for 


$20,000. 


Subdivided it ought to sell 
readily for $1000 an acre. 


The water 


situation is all settled, the bonds legalized, 


and the outlook is roseate in the Valley. 


Apply to Mrs. S. A. Woodcock 
Care [HE GRAPHIC 


114 East Fourth Street 


monotypes. Their work shows vision, 
yet one wishes there might be more 
individuality of expression. Miss 
Hazen has several which have good 
qualities. Of Mrs. Mayhew’s I hke 
“The Silver Sea’ and “Edendale.” 
They are big and fine, and in the 
technique, in handling of detail. The 
tone values, for they are original col- 
ored etchings, are rendered with 
strength and delicacy. Another sur- 
prise is Raffelo Montalboddi. His dry 
points are finely drawn and his model- 
ling good. Note his “Nude.” It 1s 
long since I have seen a finer bit of 
drawing. Hilda Mutton shows much 
action in her work and in her wood- 
block “Quaint” the possibility that 
Ralph Johonnot may have been an in- 
fluence in her development. W. A. 
Sharp has three monotypes, a colored 
drawing and an etching. The later 
“The Turn of the Tide,” is finely exe- 
cuted, but his vision was expended 
best on “Florida Pines,” a misty, 
tenuous bit of a woodland. 8B. Kirk- 
Smith’s “Shadow” is unusually inter- 
esting. This silhouette is cleverly 
handled, ‘tis vital yet vapory, well 
drawn and modelled, and Hannah 
Thompson who has shown with the 
best, has five etchings all representa- 
tive of her style. 


k ok * 


Tuesday the newiy  re-organized 
Duncan Vail Co. of South Hill street 
had its opening. The new art room 
was hung with the canvases of Ben- 
jamin Chambers Brown and elicited 
much interest. Mr. Brown’s work 
is always inviting and the fifteen land- 
scapes were seen to advantage. A 
feature of the day was the gift of sta- 
tionery made to each feminine visitor. 
About 2500 callers visited in the shop 
that day. As a surprise came the gift 
of a choice floral piece, a token of es- 
teem from the employees of the firm, 
Mr. David A. Vail, who for sixteen 
years was manager of Sanborn, Vail 
& Co., is the president of the present 








Los Angeles 


firm, and Mr. William M. Duncan, a 
Chicago capitalist, the secretary. 
x Ok x 
Raymond Gould has a handsome 
William Keith, three Charles Crock- 
er’s and a Daubigny in his art shop 
on West Fifth street; also several old 


masters also of the [I*lemish and 
Spanish schools. 

* ok 
Monday, April [!2 Helen Clark 


Chandler of San [Tfrancisco will hold 
an exhibition to continue two weeks 
in the new gallery at the State nor- 
mal school. Miss Chandler will hang 
about eighteen oils and water colors 
and thirty monotypes. These are 
transcripts of the Nevada desert and 
landscapes of the Carmel coast. Miss 
Chandiler’s work has been exhibited 
with the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion and also with the Sketch Club of 


that city. 
a cea 


Mrs. L. E. Garden-Macleod, direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles School of Art 
and Design gave a reception Tuesday 
evening at her home for the past and 
present students. Several who have 
made good in New York and else- 
where were present. Thirty-five in all 
enjoyed Mrs. Macleod’s hospitality. 
A word of the summer circular of the 
school must not be overlooked. It is 
unusually attractive and sets forth the 
details of several new departments, an 
especially strong feature being the 
class in decorative design from life, 
for mural painting, glass and com- 
mercial work. Mrs. E. L. Kohler, re- 
cently of Chicago, is in charge of this 
department. 

* ok ok 

When the pupils’ exhibit of the 
School of Illustrating and Painting 
which opened March 29 and con- 
tinues two weeks, closes, it will be 
followed for a like period of time, by 
the marines of J. Duncan Gleason. 
These are his interpretations of places 
about Laguna and eastern points. 
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White there are signs that the mar-! comparatively few shares traded in. 


ket would revive considerably 
any stimulating events to materialize 
stocks still seem unable to 
through the narrow 
which they have 


It appears probable that the 


were | Consolidated 


? 


break 
confines in I 
been held so long. | cutting off commercial relations with 


Hex 


pronounced movement in many of the 
oil issues will be upward, but it may 
require a complete readjustment ol 


the industry before this will occur. 
Things are now at a dead Jevel in 
the business. They are not growing 
much worse, but are certainly not 
improving. Production of oil has been 
reduced materially, but the consump- 
tion is not picking up, and will not 
do so until new markets are found 


for the surplus production or the old 
ones are reopened. Prices paid for 
oil are consequently at the same low 
figure to which they dropped last 
year. 

An optimistic feeling may, however, 
We engendered by the fact that even 
despite the prevalent depression sev- 
eral companies have been able to re- 
sume their dividends. It shows how 
much might be expected of a well- 
managed concern were general con- 
ditions to show any marked improve- 
MLE nt. 

Union Oi! Company will hold its 
annual meeting next month, and 
everything indicates that the last rites 
over the British deal will be read at 
this time. Whatever merit the trans- 
action originally possessed, the out- 
break of the war put the quietus on 
financing it. The time was extended 
until April 1 of this year for the 
making of payments for the treasury 
stock, but there is practically as littie 
hope of putting the deal through now 
as there was last summer. It is, there- 
fore, assured that the matter will be 
dropped as it stands, which means 
that stock to the amount of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 will be issued to 
Andrew Weir interests, in lieu of cer- 
tain advances made to the Union Oil 
Company. 

Stock of the oil corporation shows 
little change. The failure of the deal 
has been discounted. Sales of United 
memolenime Union 8Oi) and Union 
Provident were made between $49 and 
$50. The total amount traded in was 
spall. Other of the oils with the 
Secon Nationale Pacific and 
United have been quiet. Neither of 
these showed a pronounced change. 

One deal in ten shares of Home 
Savings Bank stock at $137.50 a share 
was made this week; this is the first 
{ransaction in the issue for some time, 


The remainder of the bank stocks 
ruled guiet. They are now “dividend 
off.” Payments to be made next 


month to stockholders of the institu- 
tions whose issues are listed on the 
exchange, are as follows: First Na: 
tional, $105.000: Security Trust & 
Savings, $76,135: Farmers and Mer- 
chants National, $75,000; German- 
American Trust & Savings, $50,000; 
Citizens National, $45,000: Merchants 
National, $25.000; National Bank of 
California, $20,000; Home Savings, 
$17,500: Los Angeles Hibernian Sav- 
ings, $3750. 

Los Angeles Investment continues 
fomhane around SO to 51 cents, whem 


$$ 


Mines stock has 


; strengthened. The bond list 1s quiet. 





Stock and Bond Briefs _ 
Great Britain’s order practically 


{Germany will result in estimated loss 
| in customs revenue to United States 
of $100,000 a day and will mean a 
loss to Germany of $10,000,000 a 
month th exports tomphis “country 
alone, this amount being based on 
trade for seven months ending Janu- 
ary. 








Banks and Banking 

Bank deposits in Kansas City, tIn- 
cligcine SI 22-111 /10 a national instr 
tutions, $38,135,412 in state banks and 
trist companies and more than $10,- 
000,000 in the federal reserve bank, 
are now the heaviest in the history 
of that market. Deposits of national 
and state banks show an increase of 
$13,500,000 over the December 31 call, 


and are $19,000,000 greater than a 
year ago. 
According to a statement issued 


by the banking department of Kansas 
the deposits of the state banks as of 
February 20 amounted to $128,344,062, 
or $10,000,000 above the previous rec- 
ord and $21,000,000 more than those 
of a year ago. The reserve is 36 per 
cent, the highest in history. There 
are 942 state banks and trust com- 
panies. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Friday, March 19 


WAR NEWS: Three battleships of 
the allied fleet in Dardanelles sunk 
by guns of Turkish forts * * * China 
begins to grow enthusiastic for war 
with Japan. 

GENERAL: Passport conspirators 
in New York sentenced to prison 
terms of various lengths from sixty 
days to ten months * * * New 
York state building at San Fran- 
cisco fair is opened, 

OF “LOCATSNd BREST aeiucece 
Works decides that the aqueduct 
water is pure * * * Catholiceehunenes 
here and in all other cities outsidie 
of the nations at war, are called 
upon to pray for peace * * * Clean 
Sweep League jumps into politics. 

Saturday, March 20 

WAR NEWS: American ship Manga 
Reva narrowly escapes bomb 
thrown from German aeroplane 
near Deal, England * * * Holland 
protests against British blockade of 
commerce. 

GENERAL: Terrific blizzard in 
South Dakota * * * General Hugh 
Scott captures warring Utes * * * 
Heaviest of all eruptions of Mount 
Lassen takes place * * * Germans 
seize gold which sister of William 
G. McAdoo, secretary of the treas- 
ury, had stored in her Berlin home 
for emergency * * * President Wil- 
son to “swing around the circle” 
next summer, 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Tourist 
rush of 1915 reaches such propor- 
tions as to tax the transportation 
companies to their utmost * * * 
Plan to “absorb” small water com- 
Panties by the city is launched. 

Sunday, March 21 
WAR NEWS: Zeppelins raid Paris 


and eight persons are injured by 
bombs, but similar attempt on 
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Calais is thwarted by searchlights | 


* * * Dardanelles forts still hold 
out, but renewed attack is to be 
ade * ~~ italy prepares for war 
by warning German and Austrian 
consuls to leave. 

GENERAL: Obregon, with 22,000 
Wem stireatens San enis Potesi: 
Villa with 20,000 men is near Mon- 
terey * * * Vice-President T. L. 
Marshall and Mrs. Marshall come 

_to Californiato visit fairs. 

OF "LOCAGERERIEST: Morgan 
Adams’ yacht burns at sea, his bride 
and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Avery McCarthy and other guests, 
having a narrow escape * * * Plot 
to smuggle opium into the country 
across the Mexican border is dis- 
covered. 


Monday, March 22 


WAR NEWS: Russians 


capture 
Przemysl after many months siege, 
and claim this opens way to tre- 
mendous gains of territory * * * 


Holland protests to Germany 


said to be moving upon Torreon 
and Chihuahua * * * German gov- 
ernment billed for cost of Ameri- 
can ship William P. Frye and cargo, 
sunk by submarine * * * Work of 
enlisting a naval reserve is begun. 

OF LOCAL, INTEREST: Philip 
Kilfoil’s appeal for a new trial is 
denied by appellate court, which 
will save the city a repetition of the 
nauseating details of the case * * * 
City Engineer Hamtlin’s resignation 
demanded by the board of public 
works in a signed statement charg- 
Ing secrecy and arrogance in the 
conduct of his office. 


Tuesday, March 23 

WAR NEWS: Heavy artillery duel 
i Progress south of Ostend * * * 
Turks attack Suez without success 
; ° eae es in Dardanelles de- 
ayed, 

GENERAL: President Wilson and 
Kudolph Spreckels confer over 
Western Pacific railroad. situation 
**@"* Exports from United States 
for February $100,000,000 more than 
any Other February * * * State au- 
thorities decide to tax jitney busses 
to make up deficiency of revenue 
trom the street railway companies 


** * Root being groomed for presi- 
dential 


party. 

OO INTE gine. President 
Baer of Occidental College returns 
home alter an extensive beibiehOt iS 
health in the east and Canada * * * 
City Engineer Hamlin to contest 
his removal. 

Wednesday, March 24 

WAR NEWS: Austrialanassés Half- 
million troops in the Tyrol, in an- 
ticipation of Italian invasion * * * 
Uprisings of Czechs in Galicia fol- 
low Russian capture of Przemysl, 
and Germans are flying from coun- 
try * * British aviators pee 


candidate of Republican 


German submarine with bombs. 
GENERAL: Vice-President Mar- 
Shall officially dedicates San Fran- 
cisco fair * * Flawailan women 
Start campaign for suffrage * * * 
Yaqui Indians on wild raid seize 
Hermosillo and 
Maytorena. 


SE OCa MT EREST: Stoddard 


capture Governor 


Made 


Our Trust Department, empowered by the State to fill 
innumerable Capacities of Trust, is equipped to draw 
your Will so that it will conform exactly with the 
California law. Consult us. 


| 
against seizure of Dutch ship. 
GENERAL: Great Carranza SiG 


— i 


Your Will? 








You 


Cenman Anas 


Savin ew 
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The motorman’s du- 
ties require his en. 
tire attention. Do 
not talk to the mo- 
torman while he is 


: operating his car. 





“Safety First” 
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Los AngelesRailway 


Jess returns from trip east and 
brings news of improved business 
conditions * * * Arrests made in 
attempt to prevent exhibition of 
motion picture film in which a nude 
figure appears. 


Books and Bookmen 


George A. Chamberlain, whose an- 
onymous “Home” caused much dis- 
cussion two years ago, has written 
another novel, “Through Stained 
Glass,” which the Century Company 
will bring out. The action begins m 
Brazil, shifts to Paris and _ London, 
and concludes in a small New Eng- 
land village. 


“Pepper,” by Holworthy Hall, alle 
thor of “Henry of Navarre, Ohio, 35 
a rollicking story of undergraduate 
life at Harvard, which will be a Cen 
tuny publication. 


In a collection of short storie 
called “Hillsboro People” Dorothy 
Canfield presents a picture of New 
England life which is said to be very 
faithful in its local coloring and its 
psychological portrayal. The storits 
all deal with the people of a singit 
village nestling at the foot of a ¥ er 
mont mountain. It will be published 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


The hero of “King Jack,” by 
Keighley Snowden, which E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. will publish shortly, 1s bs 
celebrated English poacher and ou 
law of the early nineteenth century. 


B. W. Huebsch will offer early 
March a new novel by James OPPe 
heim, “The Beloved,” a love story I 
style of which is said to be sugs® 
tive of this author’s: poetry. 


Vachel Lindsay has been in Ware 
ington, and while there attended a > 
ner to Secretary of State coy 
where he chanted several poems, 
cluding one written for the occasiom 
called “When Bryan Speaks, a4 
read poems also before the 10 
Club and the Washington Club. 
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To San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 
100 Miles Along the Ocean Front 


7:25 A, M. The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 
5:00 P. M. Seashore Express 
Arrive San Francisco 10:10 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 
10:15 P. M. Sunset Limited 
Arrive San Francisco 1:00 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


Through the “Inland Empire’ of 


California 


6:00 P. M. The “Owl” 

Arrive San Francisco 8:50 A. M. 
7:30 P. M. Number 49 

Arrive San Francisco 12:50 P. M. 
10:00 P. M. San Francisco Express 

Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Ten Days Stopover at San 
Francisco or Oakland on 
ail one way tickets through 
these points to or irom 
points beyond the Califor- 
nia State Line and read- 
ing over Southern Pacific 
out of stopover point. 


First in Safety 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 








FRANCISCO 


SAN 
EXPOSITION 


The best train to San Francisco is the Santa Fe’s 
celebrated five-o’clock limited 


THE SAINT 


You can find no such service elsewhere 
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Excursion tickets are sold every day 


Santa Fe City Offices, 334 S. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night 60517; 
Main 738 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,008. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
iVi's. &. Cor. Sikth and Spring 


(1 ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BT, PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
4S. : ; : - Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 000: Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 


I IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 





George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 





J. EK. FISHBURN, P ident. 
NT ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 3; & FISHBURN, Fresiden 
+ * N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


(\OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
\“’401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Depostita, 
$20,000,000. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANKE, W; HELLMAN, President. 


; Vv. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier, 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Regular Tariff Prevails 
Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 

H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 





Going East 


Via The 


for Success 


Work hard and honestly, 
save part of your income 
regularly and deposit your 
savings in the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank where your 
money will work for you day 
and night. 


You have choiee of two fast 
limited trains without havy- 
ing to pay extra fare. 


The Los Angeles Limited 
The Pacific Limited 


Leave 


Let not the small amount 
you may have to deposit 
keep you away from the 
“oldest and largest savings 
bank in the Southwest.” 


Los Angeles 
with observation and Pull- 
man drawing room sleep- 
ers and dining enrs, and 
run threugh to Chicago in 
less than 3 days via Union 
Pacific Ry. Through sleep- 
ers also to Denver, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 


daanily 


Small accounts welcomed. 
They grow. 


J. F. Sartori, President 
CURITW Trust 
L YX SAVINGS TEAN KK. 
Resources over $42,000,000 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring ) 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Breadway 


Tickets and Information at 
GOL So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
and outside offices. 
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Easter April 4 


---week from Sunday---Little enough time for planning 
and buying 


---Plenty of time with these great New Spring Stocks at 
Bullock’s---Ready and Rich--- lemptingly overflowing 
with suggestions and values--- 


—FEaster Millinery was never so brilliant—so perfectly irresistible—so 
bewitchingly charming—and in such wonderful variety of shape and shade 
of style and color—that every woman who sees it, falls in love with it—-The 
beauty and character of Bullock hats will reach a new height, Monday— 
—The Easter Suits and Frocks, the new dresses, and Waists, are as 
original and magnetic as the Millinery—There are $25 Suits—-Dresses 
at $15, $19.50 and $25; and waists at $1.95 that are simply wonderful, 
compared with precedent— 

—Then the Easter Gloves—(Long Kad Gloves, and Doeskin Gloves, 
and Silk Gloves—particularly Silk Gloves this week at $1.15 pr.) 
—And the Easter Neckwear—(Haven’t you seen the new Exposition Collars 
that are creating such a furore?) 

—Easter Hosiery, (the Silk Stockings at $1.00 pair and more.) 
—Easter Footwear (Sorosis and other famous shoes of quality and style.) 
—Easter Jewelry—a myriad suggestions—(Even Diamond La Vallieres 
at as little as $5.00—Real Gold Scarf Pins at $1.50, etc.) There is a large 
Jewelry Section at Bullock’s filled with suggestions. 

—FEaster Ribbons, Parasols, Handbags— 

Easter Petticoats and Lingerie. 


—Easter Wear for Boys and Girls, from the daintiest dresses for the 
tiniest tots, to the most ravishing creations of Fashion for Miss Southern 
California—The 4th floor is a Mecca for buyers for Boys and Girls— 
—The whole store is an Easter Store—An unusual Easter Store—showing 
the results of concentrated efforts, determination, desire to prove itself 
in service, in the splendid preparedness that is evident on every floor 
—in every section— 


—Start your Easter buying with enthusiasm at Bullock’s on Monday— 





